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President’s Message 
by Robert B. Meech 


I welcome you to our Annual 
Meeting. It is always a pleasure to see 
the Society Members. Probably we see 
them infrequently enough as we go on 
doing our yearly work. We have a 
number of the Society’s Managers 
among you, and we hope that if any 
of you that have anything you would 
like to comment on to us, you would 
easily speak to any of them, and we 
would certainly hear it in our next 
general meeting. 

I would also like to welcome our 
awardee, Mr. Mason O. Damon, and 
Mrs. Damon; Laura, their daughter; 
and Tom Martin, their son-in-law. 
We have, in addition, members of Mr. 
Damon’s firm present: Mr. Morey, 
Mr. Sawyer, Mr. Moot, and Mr. 
Gilbert. 

I wish to pay special tribute to the 
one person who declined renomina- 
tion to the Board this year - Mr. 
Robert L. Wilson. He has been long a 
member of our Society, and we tried 
to persuade him otherwise, yet he said 
that he felt his service was of such 
length that he would like to make 
room for others to take his place, 
ending a Board term begun in 1950. 

Mr. Wilson was a former treasurer 
of the Society from 1955-1964, when 
he moved out of the city for a period 
of time to Pittsburgh. He returned 
again to the city and was again made 
treasurer from 1970-1976. He is 
the son of Charles R. Wilson, who was 
Society president from 1930-1940, 
and a member for 51 years. He has a 
long, distinguished association with 
this Society, and he has warmly fol- 
lowed his abiding historical interest as 
a life member since 1942. 

During his term of office he 
chaired a special committee to meet 
with Erie County to convince them of 
the need for additional contributions, 
which the county increased from 
$20,000 to $40,000. This seems quite 
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small now in view of our preséntfig- 
ures, but at that time it helped to 
make our staff salaries comparable 
with the city and county. Then, later 
meeting with the city, they received 
funds for capital improvements. All 
these things are now quite common- 
place to you who are operating in 
other museums and other cultural 
institutions, but this was a very 
pioneering effort at a crucial time in 
the development of any of our organ- 
izations. The Buffalo area has had 
very good luck in that respect. 

Last year he continued with more 
helpful suggestions and directed his 
attention to improvement of the 
Society’s vault. The finished product 
is a tribute to his and his family’s long 
and loving service to the Society. And 
we thank him for his contributions. 

In our newsletter this year, we 
have tried to keep you informed of 
our progress and the lack of it. Some 
is obvious, like the beautiful condition 
of this building and the surrounding 
grounds and the repainted markers 
throughout the city. (This was done 
largely with the help of our CETA 
[Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act, Title VI]grant people 
who are closely supervised, and well 
directed. We are quite proud of their 
accomplishments.) Some is not obvi- 
ous, like the new vault which must be 
kept locked and is not a “visitor” 
point. 

Yet, we have some places where 
we lack progress, where we still face 
challenges to ingenuity. The Rumsey- 
Wilcox House is tumbling a little. And 
the caliber and appearance of the gift 
shop are weak. Many of our artifacts 
need additional conservation tech- 
niques. The cannon and the anchor 
require restoration, but they are big, 
heavy stuff. (Only two days ago, the 
Cowper Co. came in with big equip- 
ment and lifted our cannon off their 
rotting pine bases and set them down 
on the floor so we can hopefully 
restore them over the period of the 
coming year.) Our marker production 
is slow. We are hoping to find more 
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involvement and new directions for 
our Members Advisory Committee, 
whose election you just heard. Finally, 
we are not reaching enough “cultural 
consumers,” individuals and corpora- 
tions, and giving them a sense of 
community. These tasks lie ahead. 

On the other hand, our dressy 
new publication and printing reno- 
vations are just beginning to show. (I 
think you will see this in our Niagara 
Frontier magazine.) And our exhibit 
program has again emerged, despite 
the loss of our interpretation section. 
Witness the panel shows of General 
Myer on the second floor and ‘‘Our 
Beautiful Home” panel show on this 
floor, and the Spaulding Staffordshire 
on the lower floor. 

We have used the past year to 
probe the organization. Chiefs have 
been interviewed and encouraged to 
express their hopes and goals. These 
are our top level management people: 
our Associate Director, Lester Smith; 
our Chief of Resources, Dr. Hurst; our 
Chief of Administration, Mrs. Bertling; 
and our Senior Librarian, Dr. Sass. 
Numerous spot checks of our vertical 
files for display and recall of our ar- 
ticles and information have shown 
speedy printout and availability in 
depth. The machine works, and we 
find it sound. 

“Machine” is, of course, our staff 
and our staff people. They have 
strived with great goodwill for the 
Society, and we thank them for their 
efforts in the last year to improve 
their jobs and to improve at their jobs. 
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This has been a trying year for all 
of us, getting acquainted with one 
another, operating under restricted 
budgets and with a lot of unknown 
inquiries, and we think that they 
have all responded magnificently. We 
assure you that basically our Society 
is in good shape. 

It is hard to realize how much the 
Society has grown in its intervening 
years, and it is largely due to Dr. 
Dunn’s administrative skill that we 
have been able to operate with a small 
cadre of professionals and a large 
group of satellite workers. We think 
this has been one of our strengths 
when budget cuts have come, and it is 
not a strength that has been shared by 
many other organizations where they 
have had to eliminate wholesale groups 
of people. We have been able to keep 
our skills in the center and use our 
supportive people as they came and 
left us. 

We want to go back a minute if 
we may, to welcome Dr. Selig Adler as 
a new Board member. He has not 
served with us before. He is a very 
distinguished author in this area and 
an academician who will be a very 
helpful addition to all our Board of 
Managers. We represent a mixed bag 
of people, and we all hope to con- 
tribute generally to the Society’s well 
being. But it is very difficult as the 
years go on to keep our balances 
right between age and skills. We hope 
that this newest addition to our Board 
of Managers will equal the great loss 
we suffer in Robert L. Wilson. 


Report of the Director 
by Walter S. Dunn, Jr. 


Good evening. Next January 20th 
will mark my 15th anniversary with 
the Society, but this is the 15th 
annual report that I have delivered to 
the membership. 

As befitting my crystal anniversary, 
I shall use it to reflect on our current 
successful operation as compared to 
1963. Needless to say, there have 
been many changes in those fifteen 
years. During that period all of the 
long term exhibits in the museum 
have been replaced or greatly im- 
proved. A vigorous short term exhibit 
program was conducted with about 10 
special exhibits each year. The library 
was weeded of about 5,000 volumes, 
and the remainder were recatalogued 
along with about 10,000 new books 
for a total of over 50,000. The vertical 
file of pamphlets was created and now 
totals over 50,000 items. The icono- 
graphic collection was enlarged from a 
dozen file drawers to three rooms 
with over 500,000 items. The museum 
collection of 30,000 items, was com- 
pletely catalogued, photographed, and 
90% is now relocated in warehouses. 
The manuscripts collection grew from 
four cabinets to over 4,000 lineal feet 
filling a large gallery. 

The budget has grown dramati- 
cally from $130,000 to $600,000. In 
1963, we had 15 full time staff 
members. There were no_ federal 
programs, and part time staff was 
limited. Today, there are 39 full time 
staff members. Despite a 35% budget 
cut by the County Government, 
we have taken advantage of the Fed- 
eral Comprehensive and Employment 
Training Act (CETA), Title II and 
Title VI, to increase our total staff. 
Although the new employees need a 
great deal of training and require 
precious hours of supervision from 
the experienced staff, the Society has 
benefited. We have been able to carry 
out new programs with their help, 


most noticeable being the complete 
rehabilitation of the building and 
grounds, as well as the 1812 Cemetery 
and the 1833 Lighthouse. A new pro- 
gram for publication of high school 
level pamphlets and primary school 
coloring books is well under way and 
a new conservation program will begin 
in January. 

Unfortunately, the budget cut 
required the elimination of the exhibits 
staff of the Society. Since then practi- 
cally everyone in the building has 
been playing the role of exhibits 
curator in order to maintain an ex- 
hibits program comparable to last 
year’s. With the able assistance of 
assistant curators from the CETA 
programs our curatorial staff was able 
to hold the line in their own functions 
and still contribute to our limited 
interpretations program. 

Part time help, fifteen years ago, 
amounted to a few hours a week. The 
building was staffed on the weekend 
by using half of the full time staff who 
then took off one day each week. The 
result was less than could be desired. 
For example, the iconographic section 
did not function on Tuesday; the 
library was closed on Wednesday; 
there was no Museum Curator on 
Thursday; and so on. At present, the 
building is staffed on the weekends 
by part time employees who are paid 
partially by the Federal Work Study 
Program and the new Work for Relief 
Program. Although in its heyday the 
Work Study plan provided the Society 
with the equivalent of ten full time 
employees, we still have enough Work 
Study students to help on guided 
tours and assist the full time staff in 
practically every task in the Society. 

Volunteers have taken an ever in- 
creasing role in the Society operation, 
and we are deeply indebted to them. 
Most guided tours are now taken by 
volunteers, and they have entrenched 
themselves in two very important 
cataloging projects, manuscripts and 
television newsfilm. Fifteen years ago, 
we had practically no volunteers. To- 
day, we have more than a dozen regu- 
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lars. Even with the assistance of the 
new Federally paid employees, part 
time people, and volunteers, an organ- 
ization as complex as the Historical 
Society does not function without a 
central core of well-trained, profes- 
sional staff members. They are needed 
to train the others, guide them into 
new projects, supervise the operations 
on a daily basis, and write up all the 
tedious reports that accompany any 
special projects. Because of the steady 
drain of budget cuts and inflationary 
pressure, the Society has not added a 
single person to this core of profes- 
sionals during the past five years. At 
the same time we have lost half of our 
leadership core, 8 long term experi- 
enced employees in responsible posi- 
tions including: Jim Littlefield, Chief 
of Interpretation; Ina Cha, Library 
Cataloger; Mary Ann Sandoro, Curator 
of Exhibits; Linda Marks, Office 
Manager; Dr. Wilbur Glover, Curator 
of Oral History; Ellen Errigo, Curator 


Exhibits and Events - 1977 


of Education; Dr. Stephen Gredel, Re- 
search Associate; and Richard Con- 
stantine, Curator of Manuscripts - 
they either died, resigned, retired, or 
were furloughed. We are left with a 
group of eight professionally trained, 
experienced people who bear the 
greatest share of the total responsi- 
bility. We are stretched far too thin, 
and as we attempt to keep up the level 
of services provided, mistakes are 
made, often by individuals not trained 
to handle those particular responsibil- 
ities, but there was no one else to do 
them. The adage that if you never do 
anything, you never make a mistake, 
has never found favor among the staff. 
So despite severe budget cuts and 
pressure from all sides to reduce our 
program, we will continue to provide 
a maximum amount of service accord- 
ing to our best capabilities, and hope 
that you, the members, will continue 
to support us in this ever challenging 
but worthwhile endeavor. 


JANUARY 
6 Landmark Society Board Meeting 
22 Silent Film Series 
FEBRUARY 
5 Silent Film Series 
6 Medical Historical Society Dinner Meeting 
8 WNY Popular Culture Meeting 
11 Lincoln’s Birthday Ceremony 5) 
11 Military History Chapter Meeting 
11 Empire State College’s Group Study Project, “Growth and Develop- 
ment of an American City: Buffalo” 
MARCH 
5 Silent Film Series 
12 Landmark Society Bus Tour 
ay Historical Society Members Advisory Committee Meeting 
19 Silent Film Series 
26 Military History Chapter Annual Dinner Meeting 
APRIL 
2 Landmark Society Church Tour 
2 Silent Film Comedy Series 
9 Landmark Society Bus Tour 
£2 WNY Popular Culture Society Meeting 
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APRIL (contd.) 


16 
17 
27 


AUGUST 
4 
7 

14 

SEPTEMBER 
9 

13 

30 

OCTOBER 
4 
8 

18 

19 

30 


NOVEMBER 


5 
8 


DECEMBER 
13 


Silent Film Comedy Series 

Medical Society Dinner Meeting 

Dedication of Marker at Hamlin House on 112 Goodrich St. at 
100th Anniversary of the Buffalo General Hospital School of 
Nursing 


Dedication of Kittinger Marker on 1893 Elmwood Avenue 
Landmark Society Annual Dinner Meeting 

WNY Popular Culture Society Meeting 

Landmark Society Tour 

WNY Popular Culture Society Meeting 


Landmark Society Waterfront Tour aboard ‘‘Miss Buffalo” 
WNY Popular Culture Society Meeting 


Congress of Local Historical Societies, Lancaster, N.Y. 
Augspurger and Niederlander Awards given 


60 


“Buffalo Weather Exhibit’’ opens 
WNY Popular Culture Society’s Flea Market 
Military History Chapter Special Meeting 


Military History Chapter Meeting 
WNY Popular Culture Society Meeting 
“Our Beautiful Home”’ Exhibit opens 


060 


Teachers convention sponsored by the local cultural agencies 
“Salute to the Arts’’ Parade 

Western New York Library Resources Council Dinner Meeting 
Town Historical Societies Fair Awards Dinner 

Medical Historical Society Dinner Meeting 


Landmark Society Church Tour 

WNY Popular Culture Society Meeting 

Landmark Society Church Tour 

Annual Meeting - Red Jacket Award Ceremony 
“Samuel S. Spaulding Staffordshire Collection” exhibit 
Military History Chapter Meeting 


WNY Popular Culture Society Meeting 


Continuing Exhibits 


“People of the Longhouse”’ 
“The Larkin Legend”’ 


& denotes photo on pages 6 and 7. 
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Highlights 
1977 


“Our Beautiful Home” Exhibit 
“Buffalo Weather” Exhibit 
Lincoln’s Birthday Ceremony 
1812 Cemetery renovation 
Restoration of portico ceiling 


Lifting cannon to remove carriages for restoration. Men and 
equipment courtesy of J. W. Cowper, Inc. 
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Annual Meeting 
of Members 
NOVEMBER 10, 1977 


President Robert B. Meech called 
the meeting to order at 8:25 p.m., 
following a dinner attended by over 
one hundred and twenty members in 
the Historical Society. 

The Secretary affirmed that the 
notices for this meeting were duly 
sent out. 

On motion of Mr. Baird, seconded 
by Mr. Goodyear, the minutes of the 
Meeting of November 9, 1976, were 
approved. 

Judge Kuszynski, on behalf of Mr. 
Pierce, presented the Nominating 
Committee’s report, moving the re- 
election of Appleton Fryer, Richard 
C. Marcus, William L. Marcy, Jr., Hon. 
Reid S. Moule, and Mrs. Andrew J. 
Rich, and the election of Selig Adler 
to the Board of Managers for terms 
ending in 1981. There being no other 
nominations, on second by Dr. 
Horton, the vote carried unanimously. 

Mr. Meech explained that Robert 
L. Wilson had declined re-nomination, 
and thanked him for his long service 
to the Board, including two long 
periods of service as Treasurer. He 
pointed out that Mr. Wilson had been 
instrumental in obtaining increased 
public appropriations for the Society 
and in recommending improvements 
in the vault. He also observed that his 
father, Charles R. Wilson, had also had 
long service on the Board and had 
served as president in the 1930’s. 

Mr. Killeen, on behalf of Mr. 
Clinton, presented the Nominating 
Committee’s report for the Members 
Advisory Committee, moving the 
re-election of Mrs. Pitt Petri, Mrs. 
Norman K. Millard, Mrs. Roland 
Benzow, Miss Evelyn L. Anderson, 
Richard C. Brown, and DeWitt Clinton, 
and the election of Donald E. Taylor, 
Henry H. Baxter, Mrs. Frank Turgeon, 
and Ronald E. Batt, M.D., for terms 
expiring in 1980; and the election 
of Laurence E. Burke for a term 
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expiring in 1978. On motion of 
Sherwood Sipprell, the vote carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Meech delivered his report as 
President of the Society, calling 
attention to the extensive repainting 
of the building, the repainting of the 
historical markers, and the construc- 
tion of the new vault. He expressed 
the Society’s thanks to the Cowper 
Company for moving the heavy cannon 
to permit cannon-carriage restoration. 
He reported that the Rumsey-Wilcox 
House (Roosevelt Inaugural Site) has 
continuing problems and that marker 
production has been slow. The gift 
shop needs further work, and the pub- 
lications are improving. Despite loss of 
staff, new exhibits have been well 
received, and a special Staffordshire 
Exhibit, featuring the collection pre- 
sented by the late Samuel S. Spaulding 
has been opened to coincide with the 
occasion of the annual meeting. He 
thanked the staff for their work and 
accomplishments under a curtailed 
budget and reported the Society is 
basically in sound condition. 

Dr. Dunn delivered the Director’s 
report, stating that the roughly thirty 
percent cut in operating funds had 
been partly offset by receipt of CETA 
grants. The latter had made possible 
new (that is, other) work that could 
not otherwise have been accomplished, 
including landscaping and renovation 
of the Historical Society building, the 
War of 1812 Cemetery in Cheekto- 
waga, and the Lighthouse. He stressed 
the value of the work of the volunteers. 

Mr. Meech thanked Dr. Dunn for 
his administrative skills under condi- 
tion of budget curtailment. 

He introduced Dr. Selig Adler, the 
newly-elected Board member, and 
asked other Board members present to 
stand and be recognized for their 
work on behalf of the Society. 

Finally, on behalf of the Red 
Jacket Committee, Mr. Meech read 
the citation for the Red Jacket 
Award, presented this year to Mason 
Orne Damon. Mr. Damon express- 
ed his deep appreciation for this 


honor, and delivered his acceptance 
address. 
The meeting adjourned at 9:30 
p.m. 
I. FRANK MOGAVERO 
Secretary 


Report of the Committee 


on Markers 
by I. Frank Mogavero 


Working in its usual quiet, effi- 
cient, and unostentatious manner, the 
Committee on Markers accomplished 
a good deal during 1977. 

About six months of research and 
correspondence on the part of the 
Committee culminated on Wednesday, 
April 27, at 2 p.m., when ceremonies 
commemorating the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Buffalo General Hospital 
School of Nursing were held in the 
auditorium of Hamlin House at 112 
Goodrich Street. The marker has 
since been placed in the foyer of Ham- 
lin House. A facsimile of the marker 
was used for this occasion. 

William V. Kinnard, Jr., M.D., 
President of the Buffalo General Hos- 
pital, was Master of Ceremonies. 

Mrs. Irvine J. Kittinger, Jr., Mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the 
hospital and Vice Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on Nursing Ed- 
ucation, welcomed the audience of 
more than 100 people. 

A brief history of the school was 
given by Mrs. Aileen L. Carroll, Dean 
of the School of Nursing and herself a 
graduate of the school. She has been 
its director for 30 years. As of June, 
1976, a total of 3,218 nurses have 
graduated from the school. 

Miss Cynthia Esposito, President 
of the Class of 1977, made a brief 
address and wished the school a 
“proud and prosperous future.”’ 

Mrs. Nancy Crossan, President of 
the School of Nursing Alumnae Asso- 


ciation, and Dr. Walter S. Dunn, Jr., 
Director of the Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society, extended greetings 
to the audience, after which they pre- 
sented the historical plaque to Mrs. 
Carroll. 
The 
reads: 


inscription on the marker 


THE BUFFALO GENERAL 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF 
NURSING 


Founded 1877 as ‘‘Training School 
for Nurses’”’ - first such school this 
far West. On 100th anniversary 
was second oldest hospital School 
of Nursing in the United States. 


Alumnae Association of BGH 
School of Nursing 


Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society 
1977 


Edward V. Regan, Erie County 
Executive, presented a bound pro- 
clamation to Mrs. Carroll in honor of 
the school’s 100th anniversary. He 
saluted the school on its superior 
education program and stated that it 
was a distinct asset to the community. 

Leslie G. Foschio, Deputy Mayor 
of Buffalo, on behalf of Mayor Stan- 
ley Makowski, also hailed the school 
and its contributions to the city. He 
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Buffalo General Hospital Marker 
Ceremony 
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presented a proclamation to Mrs. 
Carroll and Miss Esposito, declaring 
April 27, 1977, as ‘“‘Buffalo General 
Hospital School of Nursing 100th 
Anniversary Day.” 

In attendance were Vincent Wilson, 
the new Masten District Councilman, 
whose district includes the school; 
Richard F. Teetsel, Director of Public 
Relations and Development for the 
Hospital, who had worked closely 
with the Markers Committee; Mrs. 
Andrew J. Rich and Daniel W. Mc- 
Guire, members of the Committee on 
Markers and Lester W. Smith, Asso- 
ciate Director of the Society. 

After the ceremonies, tea was 
served in the main lounge of Hamlin 
House at which student nurses, dress- 
ed in replicas of the early uniforms of 
the school, served the guests. 

That evening, at Pellamwood 
House in West Seneca, the historical 
plaque ceremony was repeated before 
an audience of 450 people who attend- 
ed the special dinner of the School’s 
Alumnae Association. 

The echoes of the dedication had 
hardly died out when the Markers 
Committee was involved in commem- 
orating another of Buffalo’s prestigious 
institutions. 

On Tuesday, May 3, at 10:30 a.m., 
it was the pleasure of the Committee 
together with officials of the Kittinger 
Furniture Company to dedicate a 
marker at the company’s headquarters 
at 1893 Elmwood Avenue in Buffalo. 

The Kittinger Furniture Company, 
a world-renowned maker of fine fur- 
niture, began in 1866 as Thompson, 
Colie & Co.,a paper and rag warehouse 
on Seneca Street in Buffalo. In 1870, 
it moved to Washington Street and 
became an upholstery firm, and in 
1880, began to make furniture, mov- 
ing to Elmwood Avenue in 19138. 

In 1937, the Kittinger Company 
was selected to manufacture all the 
Colonial Williamsburg Restoration fur- 
niture. It also manufactures the chairs 
used by the members of the President’s 
Cabinet in the White House. 

Lester W. Smith, Associate Direc- 
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tor of the Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society, presided. The mar- 
ker was unveiled by Robert B. Meech, 
President of the Society, and Fred J. 
Batson, President of the Kittinger 
Company, both of whom delivered 
brief addresses. 

The marker, placed at the main 
entrance, reads as follows: 


KITTINGER FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


World-renowned makers of fine 
furniture. Began 1866 as Thompson, 
Colie & Co. Moved to this location 
1913 as Kittinger Co. Became 
exclusive manufacturer of 
Colonial Williamsburg Restor- 
ation furniture, 1937. 


Kittinger Furniture Company 
Buffalo & Erie County Historical 
Society 
1977 


The entire factory and office 
staffs witnessed the ceremony. Among 
the guests were Fred J. Batson, Sr., 
former president of the firm; Dan 
Ransom, President of Wm. Hengerer 
Company; Roger Hayes; and Jack 
Batson, former Plant Manager. The 
ladies gracing the occasion were Mrs. 
Fred Batson, Jr., Mrs. Fred Batson, 
Sr., Mrs. Jack Batson, Mrs. Richard 
Christensen, and Mrs. Andrew J. Rich, 
a member of the Historical Society 
Board of Managers. 

Also present were Daniel W. Mc- 
Guire, member of the Markers Com- 
mittee of the Society and I. Frank 
Mogavero, member of the Society’s 
Board and Chairman of the Committee 
on Markers. 

Following the ceremony, refresh- 
ments were served in the offices of the 
company. 

A duplicate marker has also been 
installed at the office entrance to the 
building. 


On Friday, September 30, the 
Centaur marker in front of the Society 
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building was replaced. It had been 
vandalized sometime in 1976. 

The plaque commemorating the 
Buffalo Club on Delaware Avenue was 
replaced on Monday, November 14. It 
had been stolen in 1976. 

The Committee is awaiting per- 
mission from the New York State 
General Services Administration to in- 
stall the Old Central High School 
Marker in the lobby of the State 
Office Building on Niagara Square. It 
will be co-sponsored by the Buffalo 
Retired Teachers. 

Also planned for installation in 
the lobby of the South Park Conserva- 
tory is a plaque commemorating the 
Conservatory and the Buffalo Park 
System as designed by Frederick Law 
Olmsted. The marker will be co-spon- 
sored by the Arboretum of Metro- 
politan Buffalo. 

The marker in front of the Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Company on Elmwood 
Avenue was vandalized in 1977. The 
Committee plans to replace it and 
others in indoor locations to avoid 
further vandalism. They are the 
Thomas Flyer on Niagara Street, the 
Buffalo Yacht Club at the foot of 
Porter Avenue, and the Ararat Marker 
on Grand Island. 

Awaiting re-installation are the 
Denton, Cottier & Daniels marker 
which will be placed in the Century 
Mall at Northtown Plaza, The Birge 
Wallpaper Company marker to be 
placed in its new plant in Cheekto- 
waga, and the Buffalo & Black Rock 
Rail Road marker at Pearl and Upper 
Terrace. 

Ready for re-installation when 
suitable structures are erected are the 
markers for the First Church Building 
in Buffalo on Niagara Street between 
Franklin and Eagle, the First German 
Settler residence on Washington Street 


Kittinger Marker Ceremony 


near Exchange, and the West Side 
Rowing Club at the foot of Porter 
Avenue. 

This past summer, the Committee 
was fortunate in being able to have 
all markers refurbished. The work was 
done by staff employed under a grant 
from the Federal Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act, Title 
VI (CETA). The paint work was done 
to specifications prepared by Pratt & 
Lambert Paint Company. 

The Committee is experimentiiug. 
with new type fasteners to prevent 
markers from being stolen. It is hoped 
that these efforts will be successful. 

To the communications media the 
Markers Committee extends its sin- 
cerest appreciation for the excellent 
manner in which they have portrayed 
its activities to the public. 

The Committee thanks the officers 
and general membership of the Society 
for encouraging its efforts to perform 
a task so challenging, so rewarding, 
and so dear to its heart. 
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Red Jacket Medal 


PRESENTATION 
by Robert B. Meech 


This is our presentation tonight of 
the Red Jacket Award to Mason 
Damon. It is really quite a special 
pleasure for me, (you will hear it as I 
go on) for a number of reasons. It is 
almost a stunning coincidental hap- 
pening that just came about by the 
functioning of our fine machinery, 
and I think you’ll enjoy it as you hear 
it develop. 

I have reserved to myself the pleas- 
ure of awarding the Red Jacket 
Medal to Mr. Damon, though some- 
times our committee chairman has 
done this in the past. Mr. Goodyear, 
this year’s chairman, is an expert 
whom you all know. His committee 
has presented Mr. Damon’s nomina- 
tion for this award. It was readily 
approved by your Board. 

Tonight is Damon night. On this 
evening, I have arranged to tell you 
that Mason Damon came from Iowa, 
and I, from Minnesota, to Buffalo, 
where he lived at number 11 Say- 
brook Place and I, next door. We were 
neighbors and close friends for many 
years as Laura Martin, their daughter, 
will attest. But all that is coincidental 
to the award. You must believe me! 
Had our committee known, for ex- 
ample, that Mr. Damon, backyard 
gardener, would succumb to the ad- 
vertising lure of the Monsanto Co., 
with its super soil conditioner, first 
it had ever sold retail by mail order, 
named Krilium, at $5.00 per pound; 
and then spend 5 hours of hopeful 
spading only to have the same old 
clay! Had they known this they might 
have wondered why he was so out- 
standing, albeit trusting. But then 
they would have underestimated his 
skills, when,. after. service with the 
Navy and the legal department in 
Washington, D.C., he allegedly dis- 
patched a neighborhood rat - the last 
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one seen - with an air gun, in a single 
shot at twilight before the city ordi- 
nance banned air guns, of course. 
Most generously he turned the other 
cheek when my snowblower peppered 
holes in his storm windows, and he 
turned the other way when his terrier 
dog, Terrence, peppered my lawn! 

Mr. Damon is a native of Ft. 
Dodge, Iowa. He received his bach- 
elor’s degree from Amherst College in 
1926. Probably about the same time 
he captured his dear wife, Louise, at 
Smith College, nearby to Amherst. I 
do not understand how this worked, 
but it must have worked. He received 
his doctorate of law from Harvard in 
1929. He was admitted to the New 
York Bar and has practiced as partner 
in the law firm of Ohlin, Damon, 
Morey, Sawyer and Moot in Buffalo, 
then known as Dudley, Stowe and 
Sawyer. He served as a lieutenant 
commander in the Navy Reserve; as 
general counsel in the Bureau of Ships 
up to 1946. And then he was a bank 
director in this area under the Bank of 
New York City and the Niagara Fron- 
tier Bank. He presided and was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the 
Buffalo & Erie County Public Library, 
a trustee of the Park School, and now 
serves as trustee of the Library again. 
He was vice president of the Park 
School and vice chairman and chair- 
man of the Library Board in various 
intervening years in the fifties and the 
late fifties. He is on the Board of 
Directors of the International Insti- 
tute and has served as president of 
that organization. He is a fellow of 
the American Bar Foundation, and a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

The medal is symbolic of the 
merging of cultures with mutual 
respect and understanding of the 
heritage of them and the hope of 
peaceful progress together in the 
future. The award honors an indi- 
vidual in recognition of a lifetime of 
quiet, continued, unbroken devotion 
to our civic progress and needs by one 
who through such devotion has 
thereby enlarged our awareness of our 


heritage in order that it may be built 
upon for the enrichment of our 
future. Mr. Damon fits that cloth very 


RESPONSE 
by Mason O. Damon 


Bob Meech suggested that my re- 
marks be reminiscent of my part in 
civic events. That meant recalling a 
few highlights of the rise and fall of 
our public library system over the last 
30 years. 

I became a Director of the Buffalo 
Public Library in 1947, and the Presi- 
dent of the Board in 1949. When the 
libraries were consolidated in 1954, I 
became a trustee of the new library, 
and have continued in that position 
since - perhaps too long. At any rate, 
I’ve been familiar with the library and 
its problems for a long and occasion- 
ally stormy time. 

In 1947, the City had two libraries, 
the Buffalo Public, with about 18 
branches operating in the City, and 
the Grosvenor, a reference library 
whose books were not allowed to 
circulate. There were about 26 li- 
braries operating in towns and villages, 
dependent on local support. 

Both the Buffalo Public and the 
Grosvenor had distinguished histories, 
the Buffalo Public being an outgrowth 
of a subscription library founded by 
the Young Men’s Association in 1836, 
and the Grosvenor originating from an 
1857 gift in the will of Seth Grosvenor. 
The stories of these libraries, their 
eminent librarians, their powerful 
boards of trustees, and their quite 
remarkable achievements, are record- 
ed in two excellent books, Arthur 
Goldberg’s The Buffalo Public Library, 
1836-1936 and Margaret Fess’ Gros- 
venor Library and Its Times, pub- 
lished in 1956. I will say no more of 
this here. 

By 1947, however, both the 
Grosvenor and the Buffalo Public 


well. It is my pleasure on behalf of 
this Society to give you the Red 
Jacket Award. 


were in serious trouble. The City was, 
as usual, feeling financial strain, and 
library appropriations had for some 
time been grossly inadequate. For 
instance, in January, 1947, the 
Grosvenor was dropped from the 
Association of Research Libraries be- 
cause it lacked adequate funds for the 
acquisition of new books. Both li- 
braries were handicapped physically 
by inadequate quarters. The Grosvenor 
occupied four structures, a library 
building of 1895 vintage, two resi- 
dences, and the cyclorama, a circular 
structure built in 1888 to display pan- 
oramic paintings, one of Jerusalem at 
the time of the Crucifixion and later, 
the Battle of Gettysburg. It was 
plagued by maintenance problems, 
such as leaky pipes and roofs, and was 
a fire hazard. The Buffalo Public’s 
structure dated back to 1887. It had 
been built to house the Library, the 
Historical Society, the Fine Arts 
Academy, and the Society of Natural 
Sciences. All but the Library had long 
since departed for better quarters, 
leaving the Library alone to contend 
with the inadequacies of the structure. 
Part of the complex was an ancient 
courthouse building, with a wall and 
roof structure weakened by age. No 
one worked there, it was too danger- 
ous, but it housed a valuable collec- 
tion of bound newspapers. We had 
tried to get the City to strengthen the 
walls, but there were delays. On one 
occasion, after a heavy, wet, overnight 
snowfall, which I observed on arising 
about 6:30 a.m., I made a frantic 
trip to the site, chewing on my left 
ventricle because I expected to see the 
building and the newspapers scattered 
all over Clinton Street. It had survived, 
however, and the City eventually 
patched it up. It wouldn’t have made 
it through the blizzard of ’77. 
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If the Community was to continue 
to have a respectable library system, 
these financial and structural problems 
had to be solved. 

The Republican party, which at 
that time controlled both the City 
and County Governments and was led 
by Edwin F. Jaeckle, came up with 
a solution to the financial problem. It 
was proposed that the City Probation 
and Health Departments, as well as 
support of the Libraries, be transferred 
to the County, which was not then 
suffering the financial pains which 
beleaguered the City. There was an 
immediate violent and partisan politi- 
cal uproar. The Democrats were 
firmly opposed, and there was consid- 
erable reluctance on the part of some 
of the Republican supervisors to 
assume the responsibility, but on 
March 25, 1947, after a stormy 
session, the County Board of Super- 
visors voted 35 to 11 to accept the 
charge. 

The County promptly set up a 
new Library, called the Erie County 
Public Library, with Joseph B. Rounds 
as its director and Thomas B. McKaig 
as the first president of its Board of 
Trustees. Rounds continued as li- 
brarian of the Grosvenor until January 
1, 1948, when he was succeeded by 
that great lady, Margaret M. Mott. 

The function of this new library 
was to centralize operations so far as 
possible, process budget requests of 
the two City and numerous town li- 
braries and submit them to the Board 
of Supervisors, and then enter into 
contracts with the libraries for the 
furnishing of library services on the 
basis of whatever budget might be 
approved by the Supervisors. It also 
operated several bookmobiles, an 
innovative service in Erie County. 

Pressure for consolidation of the 
City libraries soon developed. Several 
attempts to merge the Buffalo Public 
and Grosvenor had been made in the 
past, but all had failed, largely because 
of the restriction in the Seth Grosvenor 
gift prohibiting circulation of the 
Grosvenor books and lack of cooper- 
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ation between librarians and boards. 

Joe Rounds and Tom McKaig had 
the vision to see the possibilities of 
the development of a new concept in 
library service, a single regional library 
serving a large metropolitan area, with 
economies of scale and uniformity in 
policies and procedures, with a central 
library exercising many functions 
including book ordering, processing, 
cataloguing, and book repair. The fact 
that financial aid from the State of 
New York might become (as it later 
did) available to such a regional li- 
brary was also an element. 

Alexander Galt was then librarian 
of the Buffalo Public. He had some 
doubts, which for a time I shared, 
about the project. The County Govern- 
ment consisted of a 54-man Board of 
Supervisors, without an executive 
head. Twenty-seven members came 
from the City wards, 27 from the 
towns outside the City. Many of them 
were reluctant to undertake the li- 
brary burden, knowing little about 
libraries and suspicious as to the 
extent of their commitment. The 
Board of Directors of the Buffalo 
Public informally approved a go-slow 
policy, unless and until it could be 
satisfied that the Board of Supervisors 
really intended to support the libraries 
adequately. 

This assurance soon came. In- 
creased library budgets for 1948 to 
1951 demonstrated, we thought, that 
the Supervisors recognized the needs. 
We found friends in unexpected quar- 
ters. Jacob Tick, then the County’s 
chief financial officer, a most impor- 
tant position in the antiquated and 
amorphous form of County govern- 
ment, was quick to recognize the 
problems and needs of the libraries. 
When book appropriations were ques- 
tioned, Tick time and again would say 
“Tt’s their stock in trade - they have to 
have books.’’ Dr. Lyle J. Tillou, an 
East Aurora veterinarian and a power- 
ful figure on the Board of Supervisors, 
was won over to the library side, and 
proved of inestimable help, as did 
other members of that Board. 
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I, and the Board of Directors of 
the Buffalo Public, felt that the test 
period was over, and that we could 
commit the Library to consolidation. 
There was still a small but trouble- 
some problem, however, in our own 
camp. Alexander Galt had retired as 
Librarian in 1950, and had been 
succeeded by William T. O’Rourke, 
who turned out to be a vociferous 
opponent of consolidation, probably 
because he feared that in the transi- 


tion, the jobs of staff members might 
be in jeopardy. They were not, but 
he remained unconvinced. To fire him 
for stating his beliefs would have been 
morally irresponsible and might have 
provoked serious staff problems, so 
the Board endured. 

To effect consolidation, legislation 
was necessary. It had to be approved 
by the Common Council, the Board of 
Supervisors, the Senate, the Assembly, 
and the Governor. One committee 
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appointed to draft it had failed. 

A new committee was appointed, 
consisting of fifteen persons, three 
from each of the libraries, three from 
the Board of the Supervisors, and 
three from the Council. To my consid- 
erable surprise, I found myself chair- 
man of the Committee. Daniel J. 
Kenefick, Jr. of the Grosvenor Board, 
was vice-chairman. Other most active 
members were Stanley Falk and 
Thomas B. McKaig of the Erie County 
Library Board, Councilman Irving 
Williams, and Supervisor George R. 
Baldwin, Sr., another fast friend of 
the libraries. 

Somehow the task of drafting the 
statue fell principally on Elmer R. 
Weil, then County Attorney, and me. 
I thus embarked on one of the most 
difficult and time consuming legal 
jobs I ever had. 

The first problem was the restric- 
tion in Seth Grosvenor’s will - the 
Grosvenor books must not circulate. 
We decided that if the consolidated 
library had a Grosvenor Reference 
Division, comprised of the reference 
material which in any large library 
must be used in the building, there 
would be a sort of a compliance with 
the terms of the gift. We hoped that 
the Grosvenor heirs would not object, 
and they never have. 

The second was the status of 
the staff people of the City libraries, 
during the initial period of operation. 
They were not under Civil Service, 
and they were required to be. It 
was necessary to satisfy their fears 
about job security. Legal drafts- 
manship is frequently an exercise 
in intelligent plagiarism. Knowing 
nothing about Civil Service law, 
I searched for a precedent, and 
found one which had _ stood the 
test of litigation - the statute which 
covered into civil service, without 
examinations, the employees of the 
New York subway system when 
the City took the subways over. 
It’s a far cry from subway engineers 
to professional librarians, but that 
part of the statute we could write 
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with glue pot and shears. 

Next came the basic rules establish- 
ing the relationship of the library to 
the County, the method of selection 
and appointment of trustees, the 
powers of the latter in regard to policy 
and selection of personnel, and here 
the debate became hot, prolonged and 
tedious. With a fifteen member 
committee, suggestions were legion, 
and each had to be coped with. We 
met frequently all through the year 
1952, usually in the evening when 
people were tired and tempers some- 
times short. To my chagrin, I lost my 
cool more than once. But what finally 
emerged coped with the interests of 
the City and the County, and above 
all, from my point of view, provided 
for a consolidated library incorporated 
by the Board of Regents as an educa- 
tional corporation with power to act 
independently of political consider- 
ations. Inherent in it was the principle 
voiced by the Court of Appeals - “‘If 
there is one public policy well estab- 
lished in this State if is that public 
education shall be beyond control by 
municipalities and politics.” 

In December, 1952, the Boards of 
all three libraries approved the legis- 
lation, and it was presented to the 
Common Council and the Board of 
Supervisors. 

A political Donnybrook followed 
in Erie County and Albany. I will not 
attempt to detail it here, except to say 
that from December, 1952, through 
most of 19538, the libraries were 
constantly in the headlines. Partisan 
politics entered in - with the libraries 
as innocent, but injured, bystanders. 
Our Democratic friends listened to 
us sympathetically, but their attempts 
to intervene were of no avail. The 
New York City Democrats had taken 
up the cudgels, and the matter had 
become a test of party strength in the 
Legislature. Editorials in the local 
papers and the New York Times favor- 
ed the legislation, but try as they 
would, the Republicans couldn’t 
muster the two-thirds vote necessary 
for passage of the bill, which had been 


introduced as a home-rule measure. In 
the closing days of the session, Walter 
B. Mahoney, long a friend of the li- 
braries, rewrote the bill as a general 
law; it passed both houses with flying 
colors, and the Governor signed it. 
The political cliff-hanger ended, as all 
cliff-hangers should, with the maiden 
rescued. The next episode in the Perils 
of Pauline was a long time coming, 
but it’s here now, as all of you know. 

In October, 1958, the Life Mem- 
bers of the Buffalo Library, who also 
had to approve the consolidation be- 
cause they owned the real estate and 
personal property used by The Buffalo 
Public Library, voted 704 to 17 in 
favor of it, in spite of the opposition 
of Mr. O’Rourke and the Buffalo 
Public Staff Association. The lengthy 
proxy statement which had been sent 
the members may have induced them 
to cast a favorable vote rather than 
take the time to read it. Through this 
action, the Life Members voted their 
ancient and honorable organization 
out of existence. 

On July 1, 1954, the necessary 
legal papers were exchanged in a room 
of the Millard Fillmore Hospital, 
where Mayor Pankow was confined, 
and the new library took life. Joe 
Rounds was its Director. Charles J. 
Flanigan and Margaret M. Mott were 
his leading deputies. 

The first Chairman of the Board 
was Daniel J. Kenefick, Jr., a position 
which he indeed had earned. In all of 
the political infighting, one of the 
libraries’ towers of strength had been 
Dan Kenefick. He was Chairman of 
the Board of the Grosvenor, an active 
member of the legislation drafting 
committee, as anxious for consolida- 
tion as I had then become, and highly 
skilled in areas where the rest of us 
were not. We grappled with many a 
problem over a drink in Dan’s library, 
shared successes and defeats, and 
became fast friends. His contribution 
to the library system was immeasur- 
able. 

Next came the new building, to 
which the Supervisors, at the insistence 


of the Common Council, had commit- 
ted themselves. 

It stands for all to see, a striking 
and functional building, a tribute to 
the County’s wisdom and the great 
skill of its architects, James W. Kideney 
and Associates and their library con- 
sultants, Ralph A. Ulveling and Charles 
M. Morhardt of the Detroit Public 
Library. It cost $11,000,000 and, so 
far as I know, was the first major 
building built by the County in the 
City since the County Hall in 1876. 

My involvement was capped by 
an incident at the laying of the 1961 
cornerstone. Somehow, I became en- 
tangled with some construction ma- 
terials and tore my pants on a nail, 
not quite, but almost, from stem to 
stern. It cost me some embarassment, 
a considerable repair bill, and a 
humorous story in the Buffalo Evening 
News. But no sacrifice was too great. 

Under the able and aggressive 
leadership of Joe Rounds and his 
deputy directors, and with the enthusi- 
astic support of the Trustees, the Li- 
brary had entered into a new era in 
1954. Rounds’ vision of a truly metro- 
politan regional library was realized. 
State aid, which today is more than 
$1,000,000 per year, was forthcoming. 
Financial support from the County 
was strong, with only one real prob- 
lem. Erie County Library salary scales 
were among the lowest in the nation. 
The University of Buffalo library 
school was in eclipse. Under these 
conditions, recruiting librarians was 
extremely difficult. 

Edward H. Kavinoky hit upon a 
solution. In 1956, he proposed that 
the Library use the income from its 
endowment fund of about $250,000 
to offer library school scholarships, 
the scholarship awards to be condi- 
tioned upon an agreement to come 
to the Library for at least two years 
employment upon graduation. This 
“indentured servant”? program was 
highly successful. Over the years, 75 
scholarships were granted, sometimes 
as many as eight or ten in a year, and 
many of the finest people on the 
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library staff were products of this 
system. Eventually, the salary scales 
were increased and became competi- 
tive, everywhere but at the very top. 

In spite of this staffing problem, 
from 1954 to 1975 the Library moved 
forward by leaps and bounds. A con- 
sistent pattern of growth and upgrad- 
ing of library services took place for 
which there are few parallels in library 
history. All processing and book buy- 
ing was centralized. Four bookmobiles 
brought service to communities with- 
out libraries. One library card could 
be used in any library in the County 
and by September, 1976, 383,000 
Erie County residents held active li- 
brary cards - a little more than one- 
third of the population. Books could 
be returned to any library in the 
system. Through regular trucking 
service, specific requests of users were 
filled by intra-library loans. Rotating 
book collections enabled smaller li- 
braries to supply a large number of 
popular books without investing too 
much of their book budgets in ephem- 
eral material. Computerized book 
cataloging was instituted, at a con- 
siderable cost saving. Circulation in- 
creased from 2,883,000 volumes in 
1948 to 6,198,000 volumes in 1975. 
The mammoth task of recataloging 
the Buffalo Public’s collection from 
the Dewey Decimal system to the 
Library of Congress method was 
accomplished. The book collection in- 
creased from 1,858,000 volumes in 
1960 to 3,010,000 in 1976. Outreach 
services were instituted in the inner 
city in branches and by means of multi- 
media vans, and ablack archives center 
was established at the North Jefferson 
Branch. A film loan department was 
set up in 1960, and has been much 
used by a multitude of community 
organizations. 

Other improvements and innova- 
tions, too numerous to list, were put 
into effect. There was great physical 
progress too. More than thirty new 
library buildings were built, a few in 
the City but most in the towns. These 
included buildings in Tonawanda, 
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Kenmore, Eggertsville, Williamsville, 
Clarence, Cheektowaga, Lancaster, 
Hamburg, and East Aurora. The con- 
struction was at community expense, 
with equipment and book stocks 
supplied by the County. The library 
buildings outside the City which are 
part of the system increased to 36. 

All this activity focused attention 
on Buffalo and Erie County all over 
the library world. By 1972, visitors 
from Toronto, Houston, Memphis, 
Los Angeles, Connecticut, Wichita, 
Tennessee, England, France, The 
Netherlands, Japan, Brazil, South 
Africa, Cambodia, Taiwan, and others 
had come to Buffalo to find out how 
a metropolitan regional library system 
was operated and to inspect the new 
building. Encomiums poured in. I will 
quote only one, from South Africa. 
“Let me assure you that your public 
library was certainly one of the most 
impressive that we saw on our world 
tour. Also, I must congratulate you 
and your very knowledgeable staff on 
your full and comprehensive insight 
into the world of public librarianship.” 
Erie County deservedly received credit 
too. In 1971, at the annual convention 
of the National Association of Coun- 
ties, the County was awarded a citation 
recognizing its achievement in estab- 
lishing a truly metropolitan library 
system here. In 1973, the New York 
State Library Development Division 
cited the Library’s outreach programs 
not only in poverty areas but also for 
those who are confined to nursing 
homes, delinquency centers, and penal 
institutions as among the top ten in 
the nation. Joe Rounds, the principal 
architect of this great system, retired 
June 380, 1975. His able successor, 
Paul M. Rooney, is a product of the 
system, having come up through the 
ranks from page boy to Library Direc- 
tor. No one knows the system better. 

Perhaps it had been too good to 
last, for then came the deluge. There 
was an inkling of the County’s finan- 
cial trouble in the 1976 budget, which, 
in effect, called for the elimination of 
87 library jobs. The disaster reached 


full proportions in the 1977 budget, 
and put the Library on the front pages 
again. After protracted haggling, the 
budget finally approved provided 
about $6.6 million dollars for the 
Library, about two-thirds of the 
amount requested by the Trustees. 
It required a tremendous staff reduc- 
tion, to take effect January 1, 1977. 
The City libraries had to dismiss 42% 
of their full-time people. They lost 
45% of their professional staff. On 
January 1, 1977, there was not one 
librarian under the age of 30 left. Of 
all the County departments and 
agencies, the Library was the hardest 
hit. Many of the scholarship people 
were lost. Service in City branches was 
reduced to two or three days a week. 
Only one bookmobile remained in 
operation. The Young Adult Depart- 
ment in the Central Library was closed. 
Services to schools were suspended. 
The telephone inquiry and reference 
service was reduced sharply. Intra- 
library loans were curtailed. The film 
service was reduced to one day a week. 
Rooney wisely concentrated what was 
left to him on direct service to the 
public. The supportive services, not 
visible to the public, but vital to a 
library system, such as book ordering, 
new book preparation, book preserva- 
tion and repair, delivery of materials 
to all the system libraries, collection 
of fines for overdue books, and library 
programs and instruction, all were 
drastically reduced. 

The town libraries suffered in 
similar manner, particularly in person- 
nel reduction and shortened hours. An 
attempt to allocate appropriations for 
the town libraries on sort of a political 
spoils system basis provoked such a 
public outcry that corrective action, 
in the form of increased appropria- 
tions, was eventually taken. There was 
a tremendous drop in circulation. The 
dismay of the public was demonstrated 
repeatedly, an example being the 
attendance of about 1,000 persons at 
a meeting called by the newly-formed 
Citizens to Save the Libraries group. 
The County Executive and many of 


the County legislators attended. There 
was a citizens march on the down- 
town County building, led by Susan 
Lubick, one of the County Legislators. 

By the middle of the year, the 
County made available sufficient 
additional funds to reopen the City 
branches on a five day a week basis, 
and allow the larger town libraries to 
take similar action. 

Staff morale, both in the pro- 
fessional and clerical areas, has suffered 
severely. While the increased hours in 
branch and town libraries permitted 
the rehiring of some of those laid off 
in December, uncertainties about the 
future have prompted a large number 
of our most experienced people to 
seek employment elsewhere. Almost 
60 of our best professionals have left 
the community. Only a few days ago, 
we lost four top grade experienced 
librarians to other communities, and 
we know that others are seeking jobs 
elsewhere. It will take years to replace 
them. Right now, we have twelve 
vacant positions which we have not 
been able to fill. 

The Trustees requested a 1978 
budget of about 10.1 million dollars, 
including about 1 million in State aid. 
This would restore the service to some- 
thing like what it was in 1975, though 
with about 60 less full-time jobs. To- 
day, the County Executive recom- 
mended to the Legislature a budget at 
the present rate of spending, about 
8.1 million, with no additional re- 
stored positions and no salary in- 
creases. A 2 million dollar reduction 
from the Trustee’s request would save 
less than one-half of one percent of 
the County’s probable 420 million 
dollar budget. 

Whether Erie County is to have a 
first class library system, or something 
considerably less, again hangs in the 
balance. 

I am not competent to assess the 
blame for this situation, and I won’t 
try to do so. Certainly, one of the 
causes is the tremendous welfare bur- 
den which the State thrusts upon the 
County. The State Government did 
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nothing to alleviate this situation in 
1977, and Federal relief, if any, 
appears to be years away. 

Once again we are witnessing a 
cliff-hanger. Whether the maiden will 
be rescued this time is up to the 
County government - and the people. 

I don’t yet know what the pro- 
posed budget provides for the Histor- 
ical Society and the many other insti- 
tutions unfortunately usually called 
‘cultural,’ which are so large a part 
of the very lifeblood of this commu- 
nity. But I suspect that they have not 
fared well. I conclude by paraphrasing 
what Franz Stone said on this occa- 


PATRONS 


Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co. 
Mrs. Herbert Appleton 
George W. Benson 
Mrs. Edward F. Borro, Sr. 
(Alice M, Hopkins) 
Paul Brandwein, M.D. and 
Mrs. Brandwein 
Miss Mary C. Bryant 
Warren Bryant Estate 
Buffalo Evening News, Inc. 
Buffalo Pottery, Inc. (now Buffalo 
China, Inc.) 
Buffalo Savings Bank 
Eugenia Fronezak Bukowska, M.D. 
Mrs. Margaret Louise Wilkeson Burnett 
Edward H. Butler Foundation 
Taylor Caldwell, pseud. 
[Mrs. Marcus Reback (Janet) ] 
Charles Cary 
George Cary 
Seward Cary 
Peter C. Cornell Trust 
The Courier-Express, Inc. 
The John W. Cowper Co., Inc. 
Darling Foundation 
Charles R. Diebold 
Joseph D. Dolce 
Dudley, Stowe and Sawyer (now Ohlin, 
Damon, Morey, Sawyer & Moot) 
Maurice Fitzgerald 
Mrs. Clementine Fobes 
Julius E. Francis 
William A. Galpin 
Laurence H. Gardner 
A. Conger Goodyear 
Mrs. Charles W. Goodyear (Ella Conger) 
George F. Goodyear 
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sion a year ago. There is still time. I 
hope that you will get in touch with 
your County Legislators and the 
County Executive, not in anger, but 
with understanding, and ask that they 
find some way to keep these institu- 
tions vital and vigorous, for otherwise, 
the damage to the community will be 
grave indeed. 

Once again, I am most happy to 
have received the award. My heartfelt 
thanks to the Historical Society and 
to those who are here tonight, partic- 
ularly for your patience in bearing 
with me. 


Joseph C. Greene, M.D. 

Mrs. Philip Halpern (Goldene Friedman) 

George Starr Hazard 

The William Hengerer Co. 

Frederick Henrich and William Henrich 

Duane Henry 

William Hodge 

Mrs, Martha Huyler 

Frederick H, James, M.D. 

James, Meadows and Howard 

Junior League of Buffalo, Inc. 

Mrs. Alison Bartlett Kenn 

Philip Kerwin 

Alfred H. Kirchhofer 

Andrew Langdon 

Lincoln Birthday Association of 
Buffalo, N.Y, 

The Rev. John C. Lord, D.D. 

Miss Sarah M. Madison 

Charles D. Marshall 

Bayard Martin 

Darwin R. Martin 

Edward Michael 

Mrs, Francis E. Neagle, Jr. (Julia Snow) 

Mrs. Pitt Petri (Elisabeth) 

Pitt Petri 

John L, Priebe 

Thomas C, Reilly 

Henry A. Richmond 

Miss Isabel Ross 

Charles Cary Rumsey and Mary 
Harriman Rumsey 

Hon. Jonathan Scoville 

DeWitt H. Sherman, M.D. 

Hon, James Murdock Smith 

Samuel S. Spaulding 

Raymond D. Stevens 

Nelson S. Taylor 

Francis W. Tracy 


Mrs. Edward S. Warren (Alida B.) 
WBEN-TV (now WIVB-TV) 

The Western New York Foundation 
Wettlaufer Foundation 

WGR-TV 

May R. White 

WKBW-TV 


DONORS 


Mrs. Roger K. Adams (Martha S.) 

Owen B. Augspurger 

Paul A. Bender 

A. L. Benedict, M.D. 

Arthur Bennett, M.D. 

Biel’s Microfilm Corp. 

Robert W. Bingham 

Baxter Brown, M.D. 

Buffalo Club 

Buffalo Foundation 

Buffalo School No, 84 

Mrs, Emery Carberry (Elizabeth E.) 

Miss Sarah D. Clifton 

A, Goodwin Cooke 

William C. Cottier 

Walter Evans Devereaux 

Col. John R. Dobbins and Mrs. James 
P. White 

Mrs. Harold M. Esty (Frances) 

Mrs. Millard Fillmore (Caroline C.) 

German Young Men’s Association 

Bryant B. Glenny 

Graphic Controls Corporation 

Miss Mildred C, Green 

Florence W. Hatch 

Merwin S. Hawley 

John T. Hudson 


Edward H. Hutchinson 
Pascal Pratt Jones 
William P, Letchworth 
Miss Emma Louise Lovejoy 
Mrs. Salem G. LeValley 
Mrs. George H. Lewis (Katherine Bell) 
Norman E. Mack II 
Mrs. George B. Mathews (Jennie Modisette) 
Military History Chapter 
Col. Albert E. Minns, Jr. 
Mrs. Daniel B. Niederlander (Grace Miller) 
Carlton R. Perrine 
Geneva Thompson Porter 
Edward W. Potter 
Julius W. Pratt, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John L. Priebe (Susan) 
Mrs. Roger W. Putnam, Jr. 
(Charlotte Schreiber) 
Edward A. Rath, Jr. 
Mrs. Walter B. Robb (Ruth Read Larkin) 
Mrs. Bernard Schickle (Caroline) 
Mrs. Theodore E. Smith (Virginia) 
John S, N. Sprague 
State of New York Department of 
Transportation 
Clark Stevens 
Mr. and Mrs. Stevan I. Stevens 
Mrs. Calista M. Talbot 
Mrs. John D. Taylor (Elizabeth J.) 
Andrew Thompson 
Peter W. Van Peyma, M.D. 
Mrs. William D. Walker (Bertha Beach) 
Mrs, Phillip J. Wickser 
(Margaretta Fryer) 
Charles E. Williams 
William Williams 
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Financial Report 


by John L. Hettrick 
STATEMENT OF REVENUE, EXPENSE AND CHANGES IN FUND BALANCES 
For the Year ended December 31, 1977 


BALANCE SHEETS As of December 31, 1977 
Current Fy un a 


ds 
Assets Unrestricted Restricted 

Cash, on Hand and on Deposit $ 963.93 10,330.56 
Receivables 

Membership Dues 300.00 

Grant Appropriations 

From Other Groups(Agency Fund Sponsor) 8, 365.00 

From Other Funds (contra) 

Other 375.00 
Inventory 4,670.48 
Prepaid Insurance 795.00 
Marketable Securities, at Cost erg 

Value - 1977 $566,435; 1976 $592, 385) 
Accrued Investment Income 3,094.27 
Property 

Buildings 


Furnishings and Equipment 
(Less) Accumulated Charges to Expense 


Total Assets 18,563.68 10,330.56 


Liabilities and Fund Balances 


Accounts Payable, Vendors 18,278.23 
Payable to Other Funds (Contra) 12,954.72 
Accrued Pension Contributions 110, 300.00 
Deposits Held in Custody for Others 5 ee Se are WES ey oh tee rr ne 
Total Liabilities 141,532. -0- 
Fund Balances (Deficiency) 
Undesignated ( 122,969.27) 
Funds Functioning as Endowment 
Taylor 
Other 
Restricted 
Unexpended Revenue 10,330.56 
Permanent Principal 
Total Fund Balances (122,969.27) 10,330.56 


Total Liabilities and Fund Balances $ 18,563.68 10,330.56 
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L977 1976 


Property Endowment Agency Total ota 
Fund Fund Fund All Funds ‘ All Funds 
1,953.40 21,103.79 22,087.89 56,439.57 31,951.47 
300.00 1,045.00 
2? 3310.00 
8,365.00 18,280.57 
12,954.72 12,954.72 28° 224.21 
375.00 27563.10 
4,670.48 3,439.34 
795.00 138.00 
566,831.04 566,831.04 556,870.74 
3,094.27 2,353.25 
1,530,000.00 1,530,000. - 1,530,000.00 
63620. 48 46,620 29, ate o 
( 26,620.48) ( 36? 620. ns : apa 9,581 o4) 


1,551,953.40 600,889.55 22,087.89 2,203,825.08 2,198,175.68 


73.76 18, 351.99 165535, 
es 95h, 72 28; 22 
110, 300.00 si Bae ee 
22,087.8 22,087.89 14.1C¢ 
-0- T4370. ieee OCTet 163,694.60 372,873.35 
( 122,969.27) ( 114,714.22) 
22,839.16 22,839.16 21,812.36 
325,645.83 325,645, 83 5205 °851. 79 
1,953.40 12,283. 3-96 4,421.60 
1,550,000.00 252,330.80 1,802, 330.80 1,792,930.80 
1,551,953.40 600,815.79 -0- 2,040,130.48 2,025,302. 


1,551 -40 600,889.55 22,087.89  2,203,825.08  2,198,175.68 


OO 
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1977 
Erie County Fair Awards 


e STATION 
f sae I 


First Prize - Underground Railroad Station, Cheek- 
towaga Historical Society. 


O. W. Shelgren, Jr., left, accepting the 1977 Owen B. 
Augspurger Local History Award. The medallion is 
given to an outstanding local historian. 


Willard B, Dittmar, right, accepting the Daniel B. 
Niederlander Award for Excellence, given in 1977 to 
the Historical Society of the Tonawandas. The bowl 
is engraved each year with the name of the historical 
society receiving the award. 


Second Prize - Fries’ Drug Store, Historical Society 
of the Tonawandas. 


Congress of Local Historical Societies 
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Third Prize - Fire Fighting Equipment, Boston 
t 


Historical Society. {ist 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY STAFF (JANUARY - DECEMBER 1977) 


Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Ph.D. - Director 
Lester W. Smith - Associate Director 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 
Wilma C. Bertling - Chief 


Office 

Jean E. Lenihan - Bookkeeper 

Syricia Johnson - Typist 

Judith A. Caie - Typist 

Jo Ann Morgan - Publications Assis- 
tant (1/77 - 3/77) & (10/77 - ) 

Elaine H. Jones - Publications 
Assistant 


Maintenance 

Benjamin J. Stevens - Supervisor 
Anna Mynch - Custodian 
George E. Rohe - Custodian 


Research/Development Project 
(8/77 - ) 

Louise Culkowski - Typist 

Paula B. Freedman - Coordinator 
James C. MacKearnin - Graphics 
Joan M. McCormick - Coordinator 
Gary R. Watkins - Graphics 


Preparator 
Bodo Foitzik 


Renovation Project (6/77 - 12/77) 

Ronald M. Carrigan - Landscaper 

Kenneth G. Kahler, Sr. - Maintenance 
Helper 

Jeffrey D. MeQuiller - Maintenance 
Helper (6/77 - 9/77) 

Lawrence E. Mead - Maintenance 
Helper 

Charles J. Penvose - Maintenance 
Helper 

Steven R. Przybyla - Maintenance 
Helper (10/77 - 12/77) 

Edward D. Reger - Mason/Plasterer 

Alex Rentas - Maintenance Helper 

James E. Voll - Maintenance Helper 

Rita E. Zucharelli - Painter 
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RESOURCES SECTION 
Richard M. Hurst, Ph.D. - Chief 


Library/Vertical File 
Herman Sass, Ph.D. - Senior Librarian 
Inwha Cha Ahn - Processing Librarian 
( - 2/77) 
Mary C. O’Donnell - Assistant 
(8/77- ) 
William M. Roberts - Assistant 
( - 8/77) 


Iconography 

Clyde E. Helfter - Curator 

Kristin B. Keough - Assistant 

Jo Ann Morgan - TV Newsfilm 
Cataloger (4 - 9/77) 

William M. Roberts - Assistant 
(9/77- ) 


Special Projects and Manuscripts 
Arthur C. Detmers - Research 
Associate 


Museum Collections 
Raymond J. Hughes - Curator 


Exhibits 
Mary Ann Sandoro - Curator 
(=: 2/71) 


Education 
Felix A. R. Power - Curator 


Education Research Project 

(12/77- ) 

Charles E. Brooks - Research Assistant 

Deborah A. Quick - Research 
Assistant 

Bette L. Spero - Graphics 


Preservation/Conservation Project 
(12/77 - ) 

Deborah G. Dowd - Coordinator 
Alfred W. Guilmette - Photographer 
Miriam Hill - Photographer 

Lillian Lewis - Bookbinder 

Thelma McDuffy - Seamstress 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT INAUGURAL NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 


Barbara B. Brandt - Curator 

John E. Anderson - Custodian 

Christopher Ciesel - Maintenance 
(9/77 - 

Nancy A. Goldstein - Clerk-Typist 
(9/77 - 
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Diane P. Johnson - Clerk-Typist 


(22/79) 
Tyrone McDuffie - Maintenance 
(sa/TT) 


Felix A. R. Power - Assistant Curator 
(Part time) 


CORPORATE 
MEMBERS 


Bell Aerospace Co. 

Buffalo Broadcast Co., Inc. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Columbus McKinnon Corp. 
The John W. Cowper Co., Inc. 
John W. Danforth Co. 


H, F, Darling Co. 
Contractors 


Erie Savings Bank 
Jenss Dept. Stores, Inc. 


Manufacturers & Traders 
Trust Co. 


Marine Midland - Western 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc, 
Niagara Lubricant Co., Inc. 
Pitt Petri, Inc. 


The Western New York 
Savings Bank Corp. 


Williamsville Water Mills 


BUFFALO & ERIE COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


ROBERT B. MEECH 


APPLETON FRYER 
Vice President 


GEORGE F. GOODYEAR 
Vice President 


I. FRANK MOGAVERO 
Secretary 


JOHN L. HETTRICK 
Treasurer 


THE BOARD OF MANAGERS 


1978 


HON. JOSEPH P. KUSZYNSKI 


ROBERT B. MEECH 
WALTER S. MERWIN 
FRANK B. MESIAH 
PAUL A. SCHOELLKOPF 


CORNING TOWNSEND, JR. 


1979 
EDMUND A. BROWN 
CHARLES DIEBOLD III 

GEORGE F. GOODYEAR 
RUFUS W. MEADOWS 
I. FRANK MOGAVERO 

BRAINARD E. PRESCOTT 


HON. JAMES D. GRIFFIN 
Mayor, City of Buffalo 


HON. ALBERT N. ABGOTT 
Chairman of Erie 
County Legislature 


DONALD G. DUNN 
Erie County 
Budget Director 


ELBERT K. FRETWELL, JR. 


President 
SUCNY at Buffalo 


THOMAS J. GRIFFIN 
Commissioner of Parks 


City of Buffalo 


ROBERT L. KETTER 
President 
SUNY at Buffalo 


1980 
W. ALLAN GARDNER 
JOHN L. HETTRICK 


MRS. JAMES W. OPPENHEIMER 


FREDERICK S. PIERCE 
GEORGE G. SIPPRELL 
JOHN P. WICKSER 


1981 
SELIG ADLER 
APPLETON FRYER 
RICHARD C. MARCUS 


HON. WILLIAM L. MARCY, JR. 


HON. REID S. MOULE 
MRS. ANDREW J. RICH 


Ex-Officio 


HON. EDWARD V. REGAN 
Erie County Executive 


JOSEPH P. MCNAMARA 
Corporation Counsel 
City of Buffalo 


HON. DELMAR L. MITCHELL 
President, City Council 
City of Buffalo 


EUGENE T. REVILLE 
Supt. of Education 
City of Buffalo 


PAUL M. ROONEY 
Director of Buffalo and 
Erie County Public Library 


HON. ROBERT E. WHELAN 
Comptroller 
City of Buffalo 


The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general 
tradition of the lighthouse as a 
symbol of learning, truth, and light 
as well as for its local importance. 
The site, located at the foot of 
Furhmann Blvd., is under the 
Society's care. 


Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society 


The object of this Society as express- 
ed in its Constitution is ‘‘to discover, 
procure, and preserve whatever may 
relate to the History of Western New 
York, in general, and the City of 
Buffalo in particular... . 


“Finally, let this institution be the 
grand repository of everything 
calculated to throw light on our 
history — books, newspapers, letters, 
pamphlets, maps, medals, and relics 
of every description, should be 
deposited here — and let our citizens 
unite heart and hand in building up 
this Society which, while it does 
justice to the dead, reflects honor 
upon the living.” 

MILLARD FILLMORE 

President of the Buffalo Historical 
Society 1862-67 


Partners Press, bac 14 Abgotl & Senth Printing 


N lagara 
Frontier. 
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BUFFALO & ERIE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


VOL. XXV/1978/No. 2 


@ 
lagara cove 
e H, H. Richardson’s study for 
the ground plan of the Young 
ij on 1é] Men’s Association Library, 
forerunner of the Buffalo 
and Erie County Public Li- 
brary, dated 7 May 1884. 


Houghton Library, Harvard 
University. 


Published by the Buffalo & Erie County Historical Society 
25 Nottingham Ct., Buffalo, NY 14216 (716) 8732-9644 
Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Editor 


Contributions to the History of the Niagara Frontier 


H. H. Richardson’s Project for the Young Men’s Association 
Library in Buffalo 
by Francis R. Kowsky 


Kenilworth Racetrack, 1902-1908 
by Bruce Caley 


MEMBERSHIP 

You are welcome to membership in the Buffalo & Erie County Historical 
Society whatever your interests may be, whether as a reader, collector, 
writer, or simply as a believer in our work. Yearly membership dues are: 
Corporate, $100; Sustaining, $25; Annual, $15; Associate (members of af- 
filiated chapters), $7.50; Life, $100. We shall be happy to hear from you; 
you may call 873-9644 for further information. 


The Buffalo & Erie County Historical Society disclaims responsibility for 
statements, whether fact or opinion, made by contributors. 


Copyright 1978 by the Buffalo & Erie County Historical Society 


Fig. 1. Project for the Young Men’s Association Library, Buffalo, N. Y., 1884, 
submitted by H. H. Richardson. The view shows the arcaded Broadway facade 
with the Washington St. elevation and parking at the right. [American Architect 
and Building News, XXI (23 April 1887)]. 


H. H. Richardson’s Project for the Young 
Men’s Association Library in Buffalo 


by Francis R. Kowsky 


In 1884, Henry Hobson Richard- 
son (1838-1886), America’s most 
celebrated Victorian architect, partic- 
ipated in the competition sponsored 
by the Young Men’s Association of 
Buffalo for their new library building 
(Fig. 1).1 One of the eleven entries, 
Richardson’s design was passed over in 
favor of that by Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz 
(1853-1921),? the son of Leopold 
Eidlitz (1823-1906), Richardson’s col- 
laborator on the building of the State 
Capitol in Albany. 

Excepting his lost proposal of 
1874 for the Library of Congress,? 
the Young Men’s Association building 


would have been Richardson’s largest 
library. Until now, this important 
project, for which preliminary sketches 
and a plan (Fig. 2) are in the Houghton 
Library at Harvard University,* has 
been imperfectly understood.® Re- 
cently, however, the detailed descrip- 
tion that Richardson furnished the 
building committee at the time of the 
competition has come to light. It was 
discovered mounted in an _ uncata- 
logued scrapbook in the Rare Book 
Room of the Buffalo and Erie County 
Public Library, the successor institu- 
tion to the Young Men’s Association 
Library. The document, written in 
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B83 
N62 
y.35 


longhand on sheets of 8” x 8%” 
light blue paper, runs to 21 pages. 
With it was found a large photo- 
graph (17%”’ x 20”) of Richardson’s 
perspective drawing. 

In 1883, the Young Men’s Associ- 
ation, a local philanthropic organiza- 
tion devoted to educating the working- 
man and not to be confused with the 
national Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, joined with the Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy (ancestor of the 
Albright-Knox Art Gallery), the Buf- 
falo Historical Society, and the Soci- 
ety of Natural History to erect a new 
building for their combined use. The 
structure was planned for the nearly 
triangular piece of land in downtown 
Buffalo bordered by Broadway, Clin- 
ton, Washington and Ellicott Streets. 
A building committee, which included 
the distinguished librarian, Josephus 
Nelson Larned (1836-1913), convened 
early in 1884. By then, however, 
Richardson may have been advised of 
the undertaking, for Larned had al- 
ready visited “several eastern cities to 
confer with leading architects.’”” In all 
likelihood Richardson was among 
those Larned had consulted. Then at 
the height of his remarkable career, 
Richardson was undeniably a ‘“‘leading 
architect,” especially of libraries. 
Furthermore, his old friend, William 
Dorsheimer (1832-1888), who had 
commissioned a house on Delaware 
Avenue from Richardson in 1868 and 
who, as Lieutenant Governor under 
Tilden, had been responsible for bring- 
ing Richardson in on the Albany 
Capitol project, was a contributor to 
the library building fund. He may 
have once again advanced the archi- 
tect’s name. 

On April 16, 1884, official notices 
outlining the terms of the competition 
were sent to every architect in Buffalo 
and to thirteen in other cities.? En- 
tries were to have been in the hands of 
the committee by July 1st. The pro- 
spectus, which included a plan of the 
site, was accompanied by model floor 
plans. What was called for was a 
structure to house 250,000 volumes 
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on the “‘book-stack system” employed 
by Ware and Van Brunt in their 1874 
addition to Gore Hall at Harvard 
University. An art gallery was also 
specified as well as a natural history 
museum. 

The building committee made its 
choice on July 11th, but did not 
immediately announce its decision. 
The following day all of the drawings 
were placed on public view.!° They 
remained on display until the exec- 
utive committee met one week later 
to consider the advisory group’s re- 
port and to take final action on the 
matter. On July 18th, the unanimous 
judgment of the building committee 
to adopt Eidlitz’ design, which he had 
wistfully designated “Utile Dulci” 
(the useful with the pleasant), was 
approved. Richardson, who had used a 
red circle--symbolic of perfection-- 
to identify his entry, and W. H. 
Wilcox of St. Paul, Minnesota, re- 
ceived $300 and $200, respectively, 
for their drawings.' 1? 

Strong sentiment existed in favor 
of Richardson’s proposal. During the 
week prior to the meeting of the 
executive committee, and for a time 
thereafter, a lively exchange of opin- 
ions took place in the press. The de- 
bate, however, stayed a local one for, 
as Richardson wished, the unaccepted 
competition drawing was not publish- 
ed. The architectural world came to 
know the building only after Richard- 
son’s death when it appeared first in 
the English trade journal, Building 
News,'* and then in the American 
Architect and Building News,'* and 
the Scientific American.14 Mont- 
gomery Schuyler, in his essay, ‘“The 
Romanesque Revival in America,” 
called it “a striking illustration of Mr. 
Richardson’s passion for simplifica- 
tion.”1° Architects Long and Kees 
paid it the compliment of imitation in 
their design for the Minneapolis Public 
Library, put up in 1889.1 

Richardson’s letter, which is tran- 
scribed here in full, describes the 
proposed scheme in detail, deleting 
dimensions that would have been 


determined once construction was 
assured. The presentation drawing 
shows a stone building, the walls of 
which were to have been of red sand- 
stone. This was the same material he 
had specified for the Buffalo State 
Hospital, begun in 1872, but still 
under construction in 1884. In the 
text Richardson mentions that the 
library could be erected in brick 
much less expensively. One wonders if 
in ignoring the $225,000 ceiling 
stipulated by the building committee 
and submitting a design that was 
obviously far beyond their budget 
Richardson had not seriously prej- 
udiced his case. Offering an imposing 
edifice in stone and then allowing that 
an economy version could be built of 
brick may have seemed demeaning to 
the committee. Nonetheless, they 
agreed with his advice that Roman- 
esque was the best style for their new 
institution. Ironically, the Eidlitz de- 
sign they chose was ‘“‘Richardsonian.”’ 


* * OK 


Young Men’s Association Building, 
Buffalo, New York. Explanation of 
Plans Submitted by H. H. Richardson 
of Brookline.!7 


Edward B. Smith, Esq. 
Jewett M. Richmond, Esq. 
George B. Hayes, Esq. 
John C. Milburn, Esq. 

J. N. Larned, Esq. 


Gentlemen, 


I have the honor to submit for 
your consideration the accompanying 
series of drawings presenting plans, 
sections, elevations, and perspective 
views of your proposed building for 
the Young Men’s Association of Buf- 
falo. 

The following pages are designed 
to aid in making their intention clear 
to you by verbal description 

First: of the arrangement of the 
building with regard to convenience 
and for its getting abundant light 


Second: of the design with regard 
to suitability of architectural effect. 

The plan of the building is strictly 
utilitarian, the aim being to obtain the 
greatest practicable advantages for its 
distinctive purposes--that can be had 
within reasonable limits of outlay. In 
considering what is reasonable in this 
respect, the structure has been regard- 
ed one of permanent character and 
the probabilities of an _ enlarged 
population and an advancing standard 
of civilized requirements have not 
been overlooked. Bearing this in mind 
I have made two designs, one of stone, 
which I considered the most suitable 
material for the building; and in the 
short space of time allowed for the 
making of the drawings the question 
could not be thoroughly considered 
at first. Finding that the drawing in 
stone somewhat exceeded the amount 
named in your circular, I made a 
second design in brick for which I 
gave a bona fide estimate from a 
contractor of known responsibility, 
namely Mr. Norcross, for two hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars which 
estimate can easily be reduced five 
thousand dollars and thus come within 
the limit named in your circular. 

On considering the general lay out 
of the building with respect to the 
shape of the lot, I thought best to 
reserve a portion of the lot on Wash- 
ington St. for a parking,* thus giving a 
retirement to the reading rooms--from 
the bustle and noise of the surround- 
ing streets, as well as a dignified posi- 
tion to the building. 

The general plan of the building 
takes the form of the lot reserving the 
portion towards Washington St. as a 
parking: at each of the four corners 
is a round tower or bay. The main 
entrance of the building is on Broad- 
way where one enters on a mezzanine 
story ... above the street grade. From 
the entrance hall stairs and two pas- 
senger elevators lead up to the first 
and second stories, and down to the 
rooms of the Society of Natural 


*A vest pocket grass strip. 
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Sciences. On Ellicott St. is a large 
open court yard separated from the 
street by a narrow building giving 
communication between the two 
wings--and containing the elevators, 
service stairway, as well as closets, 
lavatories, water closets, etc. 

The court yard is entered from 
Ellicott St. by an arched driveway 
. . . giving ample room for driving in 
teams. 

The basement is given to the Soci- 
ety of Natural Science[s]. Large 
square headed windows extending to 
the ceiling both on the street and 
court yard sides provide ample light 
for the several rooms of the Society. 
The two wings towards Ellicott Street 
are given up to the rooms for the 
unpacking and storage of books and 
works of art. In these wings are also 
the two work rooms of the Society. A 
covered area occupies the acute angle 
of the court yard forming a shelter 
where boxes may be left until their 
contents are placed in the rooms of 
the Society. The greater portion of 
the basement is occupied by the main 
hall of the Society. ... The two round 
rooms and the room between them 
being devoted to Ornithology and 
Mineralogy. A spacious room on 
Broadway serves as a meeting room 
for the members of the Society. The 
large elevator adjoining the unpack- 
ing room, and storage room, of 
the art gallery, allows a picture... 
being carried directly to the art 
gallery. The smaller on the opposite 
side is for carrying the books from the 
unpacking room to the library. The 
first story is occupied by the Young 
Men’s Association Library and _ its 
dependencies. One enters directly 
from the staircase hall into the general 
delivery room. . . . Immediately on 
the left on entering from the staircase 
hall are the coat room and lavatories, 
water closets, etc. 

The two wings opening from the 
delivery room and lighted on both 
sides are the stack rooms. The arrange- 
ment of the stacks will be seen on the 
plan: a detail drawing on tracing cloth 
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is with this report. They are thus 
perfectly accessible to the members of 
the association but not to the public. 
It is very desirable to have the book 
stacks inaccessible to the public both 
on account of the organization and 
classification and distribution, as well 
as the deterioration caused by the 
dust made by the public in passing 
through. The book stacks are thor- 
oughly lighted by great windows, on 
both sides of the room, and are much 
shorter than those used in the Cam- 
bridge Law School, where the question 
of lighting is considered to have been 
successfully solved. The corridor, on 
Ellicott Street gives communication 
from one stack room to the other. On 
a level of the second floor of the book 
stacks, a corridor above the one just 
mentioned . . . connects the two stack 
rooms and gives a place for the assort- 
ing and arranging of books. The deliv- 
ery desk is so arranged as to be most 
convenient to the stack rooms and to 
give room for the employees to stand 
at the desk and still have clear passage 
behind them. Opening from the gen- 
eral delivery room is the public cata- 
logue room conveniently placed, as re- 
gards the reading rooms. Opening 
from the public catalogue room and 
adjoining the general reading rooms 
is the Librarian’s office and cata- 
loguing room. The reading rooms are 
entered through a sort of ante room 
between them and the general delivery 
room, thus making the reading rooms 
secluded from the noise attending the 
delivery of books and the coming in 
and going out of the public. 

The whole of the first floor west 
of the staircase hall is taken up by the 
reading rooms divided into the general 
reading and newspaper rooms, with its 
large alcove . . ., the chess and conver- 
sation room, the woman’s reading 
room, and the reference room. Over 
the central portion of the general 
reading room and newspaper room, is 
a large skylight, which together with 
the large windows on the several sides, 
gives an abundance of light through- 
out the rooms. The chess and conver- 


Public Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Richardson’s Buffalo design was the basis 


for this building. 


sation room and the woman’s room 
occupy the two round towers on 
Washington Street and adjoin both the 
reference room and the general read- 
ing room. The woman’s room has its 
own lavatory and water closet. Above 
the two woman’s rooms and the chess 
room in a mezzanine story are two 
rooms reached by two circular stair- 
ways and connected by a gallery. 
These may be used as rooms for special 
study. A commodious room for the 
meetings of the Executive Committee 
of the Association occurs in the mez- 
zanine story just above the staircase 


hall and coat room on the first story. 
The arrangement of the rooms of the 
first story is such that a person may 
come in, get his book, and go away 
without disturbing anyone either in 
the reading or cataloguing rooms. The 
second story of the building is de- 
voted to the Fine Arts Academy and 
the Buffalo Historical Society. Along 
the north side (along Broadway) is 
the gallery for Painting. . . . This is 
lighted by a broad skylight running 
the entire length of the gallery. Itisa 
great advantage in this gallery that the 
light is broad and low in comparison 
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Fig. 2. Study for the ground plan, 
dated 7 May 1884. 


with the height of the room: the gen- 
eral defect in picture galleries being 
that the light is too high. 

On the front on Broadway are the 
Sculpture galleries lighted from the 
sides. The round form of the room 
being very well adapted for the exhi- 
bition of statuary. The rooms along 
Clinton Street, lighted on two sides, 
are intended for the use of the Buffalo 
Historical Society. The smaller room 
. . . being the library, the larger, ... 
the Museum of the Society. The stair- 
way opening from the large staircase 
hall leads to the classrooms which 
being situated in the upper story of 
the two towers just over the sculpture 
gallery are very light and airy. Abun- 
dant accommodation in the way of 
water closets, lavatories, coat rooms, 
and closets is made for the employees 
of the Association in the narrow build- 
ing on Ellicott Street. In regard to 
the exterior, a free treatment of 
Romanesque has been followed as a 
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style especially adapted to the re- 
quirements of a large public building 
for which it maintains great dignity 
together with a strong sense of solid- 
ity; it lends itself at the same time 
most readily to the requirements of 
utility, especially in the matter of 
light. The four corners are treated 
with four great towers 36 ft. in diam- 
eter. By softening the corners in this 
manner the natural disadvantages of 
the shape of the lot is [sic] thus over- 
come. The basement is treated in the 
most simple and sturdy way in order 
to secure the effect of a firm base for 
the building. The first story, which is 
the principal story, is marked by a 
very rich arcade on two sides of the 
building. Above the arcade on the 
Broadway front where the art gallery 
occurs is a plain wall surface relieved 
by mosaic surmounted by a rich 
cornice. The upper half of the roof on 
this side is of glass. The small tourelle 
gives convenient communication be- 
tween the several stories of the build- 
ing for the employees and the janitor. 
The Clinton street facade in the sec- 
ond story where the Historical Society 
rooms are, is a continuous arcade. The 
towers towards Washington Street 
where the reading rooms occur are 
richly treated. The towers on Ellicott 
St. being occupied by the book stacks 
are more severe in their treatment. 
The Ellicott St. facade being really the 
rear is one great simple wall surface 
broken only by the archway leading 
into the court yard. Between the two 
towers towards Washington St. is a 
balcony. The material of the building 
is all red sandstone and red terra cotta 
roof tiles. In case brick is used, the 
roof will also be of red terra cotta tiles. 


NOTES 


1. The library competition is one of 
several commissions in Buffalo with which 
Richardson is identified. The others are: the 
William Dorsheimer House (1868); Christ P. 
E. Church (1869, never constructed); the 
Buffalo State Hospital (present Buffalo 
Psychiatrie Center, 1870); the A. P. Nichols 
House (c. 1870, never constructed); Trinity 
P. E. Chureh (1871, never constructed); 
Civil War Memorial Arch (1874, never con- 
structed); and the William Gratwick House 
(1886, destroyed). 

2. Eidlitz’ building was finished in 
1887 and torn down in the 1950’s to make 
way for the present Central Branch of the 
Buffalo and Erie County Public Library. For 
a picture of the former building see William 
Jordy and Ralph Coe (eds.), American 
Architecture and Other Writings by Mont- 
gomery Schuyler (Cambridge, Mass., 1961), 
Vol. I, p. 211. 

3. See John Y. Cole, “‘Smithmeyer 
and Pelz, Embattled Architects of the Li- 
brary of Congress”’ in The Quarterly Journal 
of the Library of Congress, XXIX (October 
1972), p. 285. 

4. See James O’Gorman, Selected 
Drawings. Henry Hobson Richardson and 
His Office (Cambridge, Mass., 1974), pp. 
169-170. 

5. See Mariana G. Van Rensselaer, 
Henry Hobson Richardson and His Works 
(Boston, 1888), p. 83, where the ground 
plan is illustrated but not identified; Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock, The Architecture of H. 
H. Richardson and His Times, rev. ed., 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1966), p. 258 and note 
XIII-13. (Hitchcock considers “the plan 
excellent, but the exterior was ‘Richard- 
sonian’ in the worst sense.’’ He suggests 
that it may have been largely the work of 
assistants.); and O’Gorman, Selected Draw- 
ings, pp. 169-170. 

6. The oversized scrapbook bears the 


title The Buffalo Library Building, Docu- 
mentary History. I am indebted to Mr. 
William Loos, Curator of the Rare Book 
Room at the Buffalo and Erie County Public 
Library, for calling this material to my 
attention. 

7. The Buffalo Library and _ its 
Building (Buffalo, 1887), p. 17. 

8. List of Subscriptions to the Build- 
ing Fund of the Young Men’s Association, 
January, 1884. Mounted in The Buffalo 
Library Building, Documentary History 
scrapbook. 

9. Those who responded were: Rich- 
ardson, Eidlitz, W. H. Wileox, Van Brunt and 
Howe (Boston), William Watson (Montreal), 
Warner and Brockett (Rochester), C. K. 
Porter (Buffalo), Beebe and Freeman (Buf- 
falo), August Esenwein and F. W. Humble 
(Buffalo), C. R. Percival (Buffalo), and H. 
Mac Diarmid (Buffalo). 

10. “Handsome Plans,’’ Buffalo Morn- 
ing Express, 13 July 1884, p. 2. 

11. “Utile Dulci,’”’ Buffalo Morning 
Express, 19 July 1884, p. 5. 

12. “Young Men’s Association Build- 
ing, Buffalo, New York,” Scientific Amer- 
ican, IV (July 1887), p. 24, ill. 
supplied the illustration. 

13. “Design Submitted for the Young 
Men’s Christian [sic] Association Building, 
Buffalo, New York. H. H. Richardson, 
Architect,’”’ American Architect and Building 
News, XXI (23 April 1887), p. 199, ill. 

14. “Young Men’s Association Build- 
ing, Buffalo, New York,”’ Scientific American, 
IV (July 1887), p. 24, ill. 

15. Jordy and Coe, American Archi- 
tecture, Vol. I, p. 210. 

16. Ibid., pp. 298-299, ill. 

17. Richardson’s name appears inside 
a red circle. I assume it was written there by 
the compiler of the scrapbook, since all 
competitors were to have submitted their 
plans anonymously. 
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Kenilworth Race Track, 1902-1908 


by Bruce Caley 
BACKGROUND 


For over a century Buffalo has 
played an important role in the devel- 
opment of horse racing. When pacing 
and trotting first began to emerge as 
commercial enterprises, Buffalo was 
one of the original cities that organ- 
ized the Grand Circuit. Cicero B. 
Hamlin and his stable at Village Farm 
in East Aurora were leaders not only 
in the local racing picture but 
throughout the nation. When the Buf- 
falo Driving Park burned about 1892, 
the Grand Circuit meeting was trans- 
ferred to Fort Erie, although the Driv- 
ing Park Track continued to be used 
for gentleman racing into the first de- 
cade of the twentieth century. 
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The standard format for the 
Grand Circuit was two to six days of 
racing at one site. The horses were 
then shipped on to the next location. 
As was the common practice in all 
sports, Sunday was never used for 
racing. 

Gradually, Buffalo lost its position 
of prominence in the Grand Circuit, 
and the Grand Circuit lost its over- 
whelming dominance in the sport. 
Dan Patch, the most outstanding pac- 
er between 1900 and 1910 and a mul- 
tiple record holder, did not participate 
in the Grand Circuit, nor did most of 
the other big money making horses 
against whom he raced. 

The governing body for the Grand 
Circuit consisted of its officers and its 


board of directors. This group was an 
extra-legal group that had four func- 
tions. They established the rules under 
which the Grand Circuit raced, adjudi- 
cated major violations of these rules, 
allocated racing dates for the various 
meetings, and provided officials for 
these meetings. 

During this period there were a 
few other minor trotting and pacing 
tracks in the vicinity; the most no- 
table being the Tonawanda Driving 
Park, a half mile track built in 1891 
and located in North Tonawanda. At 
various times it was a member of the 
Lake Erie Circuit and the Central New 
York Circuit. Several non-commercial 
tracks were available for gentleman 
riders and training, including the Vil- 
lage Farm and the Lang Estate. 

The Buffalo tradition of thorough- 
bred racing was much less firmly es- 
tablished. The only reference news- 
papers made to previous thoroughbred 
racing involved the attempt of the 
Engemann family to hold thorough- 
bred meetings at the Buffalo Driving 
Park around 1890. This attempt was 
short lived and unsuccessful.' To the 
knowledge of this writer, there was 
never another thoroughbred racetrack 
in Western New York. The closest is 
the present Finger Lakes Track at 
Canandaigua. 

The Fort Erie Racetrack had been 
established in the mid-1890’s. Its 
purses and attendance seem to have 
been slightly smaller than those of 
Kenilworth.“ Its history of transient 
ownership was remarkably similar to 
Kenilworth, but it avoided the finan- 
cial difficulties. As was common and 
openly acknowledged in many places, 
it probably accepted payments from 
bookmakers for the privilege of ply- 
ing their trade. It also survived. It 
hosted the Grand Circuit both before 
and after Kenilworth did so. There 
was usually an attempt to coordinate 
racing dates between Fort Erie and 
Kenilworth, thus encouraging owners 
to bring more and better horses to this 
area by decreasing transportation 
costs and offering more lucrative re- 


wards. Fort Erie was part of the 
Northern Circuit, a group of four 
Canadian tracks: Hamilton, Toronto 
(Woodbine), Windsor, and Fort Erie. 
The principal Fort Erie race was the 
Canadian Derby with a purse of from 
$3,000 to $3,500 during this period. 
The two tracks, Kenilworth and Fort 
Erie, tended to complement one an- 
other, doubling the attraction for out- 
of-towners and heightening the inter- 
est of local people. 

The historiography of Kenilworth 
and the Kenilworth area is extremely 
fragmentary and poor. In 1902, it 
consisted of several parcels of land 
which comprised the Eley farm. 
Frederick S. Parkhurst refers to 
“Kenilworth Driving Park”’ as ‘‘flour- 
ishing” from 1905 to 1908 on the east 
side of Montrose in the southwest part 
of the Town of Tonawanda. He was 
wrong on all counts. The word ‘‘driv- 
ing’? was used to denote trotters or 
pacers. It was Kenilworth Race 
Track,* and was active from 1902 to 
1908. Throughout this period the 
track remained in the southeast 
section of the town. His description of 
the track and clubhouse as having 
attracted the ‘‘well known men of the 
sporting fraternity’’ and as being “the 
rendezvous of celebrated sportsmen 
and connoisseurs of horse flesh”’ is far 
more accurate. He states that the club- 
house was remodeled later into a 
schoolhouse.* John D. Stewart, in his 
pamphlet, ‘“‘A History of the Town of 
Tonawanda,” refers to a “large race- 
track and hotel’? which had been lo- 
cated on the site. An accompanying 
photo of the hotel states that it was 
built “fin the 1890’s as a hotel to 
accompany the Belmont Racetrack.” 
He continues, ‘‘However as land values 
rose the racetrack became a street.’’* 
Land values did rise and the track did 
become streets; however, the implica- 
tion that the cause of the track’s de- 
mise was these rising land values is un- 
true. The track closed in 1908. It was 
not sold and subdivided until 1915. 


*Also called Kenilworth Racetrack and 
Kenilworth Park. 
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Parkhurst is correct in attributing the 
closing of the racetrack to anti-gam- 
bling legislation under Governor 
Charles Evans Hughes, although it was 
not the Volstead Act as he states.° 
The clubhouse was built in 1902, not 
the 1890’s and the Belmont Race- 
track was, and is, located in New 
York City. The only possible reason 
for referring to it as such may have 
been the common usage which may 
have evolved from 1908 to 1915 when 
it was empty and owned by August 
Belmont. Other than the above, 
Kenilworth Race Track has disappear- 
ed from history. Residents of the area 
still refer to it as ‘“‘the tracks,” vaguely 
aware that there once was a race- 
track there. 

The site of the track was known as 
Kenilworth long before the track was 
built. The name seems to come from 
the British myth of Kenilworth Castle, 
which was used and popularized by 
Sir Walter Scott. Maps of the area 
show an unnamed street running off 
Main Street as early as 1889. By 1894 
the maps show this street as being 
named Kenilworth Avenue with a vari- 
ant spelling of Kennelworth. 

Chapter 479 of the Laws of the 
State of New York, commonly 
known as the Ives Pool Law, was pass- 
ed in 1887 over the veto of Governor 
David B. Hill. It provided for a 5% tax 
on gross receipts from admissions and 
criminal penalties for failure to com- 
ply with the above provision. The re- 
ceipts from the tax were to be used as 
a fund for county fair prizes.® This 
represented the first regulation of 
commercial horse racing within the 
state. As subsequent regulations be- 
came increasingly strict, racetrack 
operations under the Ives Pool Law 
were frequently seen as the best days 
of racing. 

This law was superceded in 1895 
by the Percy-Grey Law which was the 
basic law regulating racetracks 
throughout the period Kenilworth was 
in operation. It was “An act for the 
incorporation of associations for the 
improvement of the breed of horses 


and to regulate the same; and to es- 
tablish a State racing commission.’’” 
All associations formed for the pur- 
pose of racing horses had to certify, 
annually, that all their capital was sub- 
scribed and to report the amount of 
that capitalization and its distribution 
among the stockholders. Stockholders 
were forbidden to have any pecuniary 
interest in any of the purses (the rea- 
son Belmont, a large owner of horses, 
did not become a member of the asso- 
ciation after buying the track) and 
were forbidden to place any bets, a 
provision that was widely disregarded. 
The association was to receive no 
compensation from the bookmakers 
but this, too, was disregarded. The 5% 
tax was expanded to include all in- 
come, not just gross receipts from ad- 
missions. Most significantly, the State 
Racing Commission was established to 
oversee these activities. All racing was 
to be under the rules of the New York 
Jockey Club or the National Steeple- 
chase Association. One function of 
the Jockey Club was to allocate racing 
dates.® Technical modifications of the 
law occurred in 1897,° 1898'° and 
1902.12 

In 1902, another amendment, 
known as the Elsberg Act, required all 
associations to obtain annual licenses 
from the State Racing Commission.?? 
This greatly increased the control of 
the Commission. 

After the passage of the Percy- 
Grey Law one curious fact became no- 
ticeable; it neither legalized nor ban- 
ned betting at race tracks. In one of 
the most honored American tradi- 
tions, this point was quickly taken to 
court. The annotations to the Laws of 
1897, Chapter 351, cleared up the 
matter: 


Chapter 479 of 1887 [the law of 
1895 being technically an amendment 
of this law], though it does not ex- 
pressly declare that pool-selling at the 
times and places therein specified shall 
be legal, inferentially shows the inten- 
tion of the legislature to have been to 
legalize such sales. . 

~ The effect of Chap. 479 of 1887 
is that sales of pools may be made 
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between May 15 and October 15 but 
they must be confined to the tracks 
where the races take place and on the 
same day as the races for which the 
sales may be made.13 


The situation stood at this until 
1908. Under circumstances which will 
be more completely detailed later, in 
an extraordinary session of the legis- 
lature, the Agnew-Hart bill was passed 
and signed into law by Governor 
Charles Evans Hughes; it expressly 
made the allowing, placing, betting, 
and assisting of gambling at racetracks 
a misdemeanor, punishable by up to 
one year in jail and/or a fine. 


BEGINNINGS 


On the corner of University and 
Kenilworth Avenues in the southeast 
corner of the Town of Tonawanda 
stands a rather shabby apartment 
building with grayish paint and un- 
kept grounds. It takes a lot of imagin- 
ation to see the building as it looked 
seventy years ago: bright flags flying, 
crowded with people, and the focal 
point of a successful racetrack. 

In 1901, the nation was in an eco- 
nomic boom. Buffalo was growing 
rapidly in population and in this peri- 
od of expansive thinking the long talk- 
ed about idea for a thoroughbred 
track in Buffalo began to take on a 
more substantial appearance. An arti- 
cle entitled ‘“‘Looks Like A Go’”’ re- 
ported that negotiations for the build- 
ing of a track had been proceeding for 
months. Messrs. Miller, Lang, and Roth 
collectively had pledged $10,000 of a 
needed $150,000 to build a track at 
“the Forks,’”’ a location on the Lang 
farm in Cheektowaga. An unnamed 
spokesman for the group preferred a 
then more scenic River Road location, 
but the Cheektowaga site was more 
centrally located in proximity to 
transportation lines.1* Even though 
this plan was not successful, efforts 
were clearly beyond the talking stage. 

Horace Lerch was hopeful that 
local leaders would step forward: 
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That time [‘“‘when Buffalo would 
share in the sport of kings’’] may have 
seemed distant in the past, never more 
so, perhaps, than at the collapse of 
each and every enterprise calculating 
for its climax the creation of a modern 
racecourse for Buffalo. .. , but now 
with the budding of the new year it 
‘has never seemed so close to real- 
ization.15 


Lerch was hardly prescient, but 
his articles often hinted at events 
which he, as an insider, knew would 
later take place. Two weeks later the 
Express announced that there was a 
“Racetrack Coming.” A racetrack was 
to be built at a yet to be determined 
location at a cost of $200,000 plus. 
For unspecified reasons, the backers 
could not yet be made known, but the 
promoter was George V. Hankins. 
This man had built and owned several 
tracks, but financial reverses had 
forced him to sell them as well as his 
stable and farm. Hankins was opti- 
mistic: 

If we are to build a track, it must 
be the best that money can build.... 
I will not build one [grandstand] 
which will cost less than $100,000. 
. . . Racing will begin here . . . some- 
time in June. 


There was, sufficient time. Garfield 
Park had been built in 30 days, Fort 
Erie in less than 60. Lerch was carried 
away. Buffalo was to join the “‘first 
rank as a turf center” and “rival the 
big tracks of the Middle West’’ with 
the “best horses in the world.’!7 
August Belmont struck a more down- 
to-earth note: 

We send our horses to Saratoga 
mainly for the rest up they get and 
Buffalo promises to fit in a niche of 
its own when it has a modern race- 
track.18 


This was hardly an auspicious fore- 
cast for a “first rank’’ track. 

At this point the writer would 
like to provide three indices on which 
to judge Kenilworth’s status. Belmont 
Racetrack, which opened in 1905, 
cost approximately $2,000,000 to 
build.1? Washington Park, a “first 


rank” track, offered the following 
stakes purses in 1901: $20,000 
(1 race), $7,500 (1), $5,000 (2), 
$4,000 (1), $3,000 (1), $2,500 (1), 
and $2,000 (10).2° The American 
Derby in New York on June 20, 
1903, drew a crowd of 74,500.”! 

Events moved swiftly. On Jan- 
uary 21, deeds were filed with the 
Erie County Clerk’s Office transfer- 
ring title of the Eley farm from Anna, 
Lydia, and Sarah Eley to Millard W. 
Denslow, acting for the nascent cor- 
poration.2” The fact that the deed 
and liabilities were in his name came 
out during the financial difficulties of 
later 1902. For a while there was a 
question of whether he would be held 
personally liable for the debts. The 
question was eventually decided in 
his favor. There was no cash transfer 
at the time of sale, the Eleys re- 
ceiving mortgages on the property.” 
Arrangements for utilities had already 
been made. The Buffalo Railway 
Company had promised to run a 
streetcar loop to it. A New York Cen- 
tral spur was promised, but there is no 
evidence this was ever done. The 
backers were announced: Fred D. 
Foss, Millard W. Denslow, George V. 
Hankins, E. C. Roth & other Buf- 
falonians. Hankins reported that the 
track would be 65% Buffalo owned.” * 
Plans for the grounds were an- 
nounced: a colonial grandstand with 
room for 4,000 spectators, an inside 
half mile track (which was never built) 
and a subway (never built) to connect 
the infield with the grandstand. Foss, 
as spokesman, said, “Now, just as a 
simple business venture, this track has 
one thing in its favor, competent and 
economical management at the out- 
gat??*5 

John Boden, the sporting editor of 
the New York Press, was interviewed 
by Lerch. Again, the views of an out- 
sider were remarkably accurate. ““The 
track will prove a boon for the poorer 
class of horsemen and to horses that 
cannot compete successfully with 
those in and about New York.” Lerch 
credited this remark to the conser- 


vatism and 
Yorker’ ** 

In spite of Boden and Belmont, 
plans proceeded. Work on the course 
began on March 19.7 Plans were be- 
gun for a $20,000 derby.?® Mean- 
while, incorporation took place, the 
necessary forms were filed and Kenil- 
worth was granted a license, the first 
application under the new act. The 
members of the Commission at that 
time were John Sanford, E. D. Mor- 
gan, and August Belmont, Chair- 
man.”® The original capitalization 
was $275,000, and the stockholders 
were different from those originally 
announced.?° 

On June 11, it was announced, be- 
latedly, that instead of starting in 
early June the season would run from 
August 30 to September 22. Difficul- 
ties in delivery of materials had neces- 
sitated the racing delay. The Buffalo 
Derby was scaled down to $8,000 
(but with plans for it to rise to 
$13,000 in 1903 and $380,000 in 
1904) and two $5,000 and two 
$3,000 races were announced, three 
of them appropriately named after 
Jewett, Dunbar, and Hutchinson.*? 
The costs increased from $275,000 
to $325,000.*? 

Such problems can often be ex- 
pected in the start of new enterprises, 
but in the case of Kenilworth Race- 
track, they were repeated frequently 
throughout its history. The final blow 
came in the progress of construction. 
Bad weather compounded the delivery 
problems. Although racing could take 
place, the grounds and buildings were 
nowhere near completion. The 
grounds were a morass for most of the 
first meeting. 

Leo S. Denslow was the track’s 
architect, as well as Millard Denslow’s 
nephew. (Nepotism did not stop there. 
S. S. Howland was named as steward 
to represent the Jockey Club. He was 
Belmont’s brother-in-law. )°? The club- 
house was of colonial architecture as 
was the grandstand. Its first floor had 
a smoking room, reception hall, ladies 
reception room, and conservatory. 


“egotism of the New 
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The second had adining room, library, 
and private rooms. It was finished in 
white enamel, mahogany, and with 
Louis XIV furniture throughout. The 
outsides of all buildings were painted 
green, orange, and white, the colors of 
the Association.** 

An auxiliary association was form- 
ed to operate the clubhouse. Use of 
the clubhouse was restricted to the 
100 members of the association and 
their guests, no Buffalonians being al- 
lowed as guests. 


THE FIRST SEASON: DISASTER 
AND RECOVERY. 


Horses began to arrive for the first 
racing season on August 22.°° In keep- 
ing with other events, expectations for 
the crowd and the quality of racing 
were gradually scaled down. Crowd 
predictions went from 25,000°°® to 
20,000*7 to a report by Lerch that 
15,000 actually attended.?® Later 
events make it seem likely that the fig- 
ure was actually somewhat less than 
10,000. As is customary in horse 
racing the original list of entrants in 
the Derby far exceeded the number of 
those who actually raced. But in this 
case, the entrants dwindled to a hand- 
ful. Sombrero and Homestead, owned 
by the same man, were odds on favor- 


ites for win and place. Sombrero was 
a genuinely good horse. The week be- 
fore, he set a track record at a mile 
and a half at Saratoga.*® The Derby 
was no contest: Sombrero led from 
start to finish and won going away.*° 
It may have been an exceptional day 
for Sombrero, but more likely this 
was an indication that the field was 
not in Sombrero’s class. The meet 
continued with rather nondescript 
racing and crowds reported at any- 
where between 3,000 to 8,000. It 
was not until later years that refer- 
ences were made to disappointing 
crowds during the first season. Lerch’s 
reports continued to reflect an opti- 
mism, without any hint to the con- 
trary. 

Despite the smaller than expected 
crowd of the first day, the event was 
festive. Downtown shops were decor- 
ated. Special sales were taking place. 
The racetrack grounds were festooned 
with garlands, banners, and flags. It 
was the same as the Derby Day de- 
scribed in 1904: 


It is opening day of the racing 
season and everybody is speculating on 
how it is going to turn out. The people 
hurry in twos and threes and larger 
groups. Occasionally a man comes in 
alone and sits with chin in his hands 
and eyes bent to the track. In the boxes 
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the people are chatting and smiling as 
though it were really of no conse- 
quence. In the seats they are more 
silent and thoughtful, being for the 
most part less practiced in the art of 
repose. A few stroll up and down the 
aisles, the women beautifully (and 
some wonderfully) gowned, the men 
watching and quietly commenting, and 
all carrying books. The grandstand is a 
gay scene - like a great flower garden, 
almost, from a distance - brilliant red 
dashes are here and there, blue, mauve, 
green, and all the most startling colors 
are worn to the races, and all help to 
make the picture.41 


Betting was conducted far differ- 
ently than it is today. Individual 
bookies, along with their assistants, 
stood on stools in a betting ring, liter- 
ally in a circle, with their odds listed 
on slates. Every person had an admis- 
sion tag. The individual approached 
the bookie’s assistant, gave him his 
money and tag number, and this was 
recorded in the assistant’s book. The 
winners claimed their winnings by ad- 
mission tag numbers. Nothing changed 
hands except money. Women were 
forbidden in the ring. Their only 
participation was through the discreet 
assistance of male escorts.‘ ” 

The owners did not have to wait 
until after the season ended on Sep- 
tember 20 for trouble to surface. On 
that day Charles G. Hutchinson filed 
an injunction charging mismanage- 
ment of the property. In rapid suc- 
cession seventeen mechanics and prop- 
erty liens were filed, and a show cause 
order was issued on why a receiver 
should not be appointed.*? 

Hutchinson’s account of what 
happened and the legal proceedings 
provide interesting information about 
the inside workings of the organi- 
zation that would not have been 
otherwise available. Basically, Hutch- 
inson was displeased with the issue of 
the stock. He claimed that through his 
business manager, Frederick D. Foss, 
he entered into a partnership with 
Hankins and Denslow, acting as the 
real estate agent. At that point he ad- 
vanced $50,000. Later, Hankins pro- 
posed the formation of a corporation, 


which was done with the assistance of 
lawyer Harry D. Williams. The cor- 
poration had 2,750 shares valued at 
$100 each. The distribution was as 
follows: Denslow, 2300; Dunbar, 10; 
Jewett, 80; Wentbourne, 10; Roth, 
50; Hutchinson, 300; Swigert, 50. 
1,200 others were pledged for a 
$15,000 loan from the Manufacturers 
and Traders Trust, and more were 
held for the purpose of retiring en- 
cumbrances. Not only was it false that 
65% of the stock was Buffalo owned, 
but, if Hutchinson did advance the 
$50,000 (which appears to be true 
since it was never contradicted) he 
would have received 500 shares, and 
the creation of additional stock did 
water his shares, as he claimed.4* The 
question not answered is how it came 
about that Denslow held the vast ma- 
jority of the stock. Obviously, he did 
not hold it for Hutchinson. Did he 
hold it for himself or, as seems more 
likely, for others? The answer would 
be speculation, but the newspaper 
report that Hutchinson was opposed 
by all stockholders ‘including several 
with holdings greater or equal to that 
of Mr. Hutchinson” seems to favor the 
latter alternative.4®° The identity of 
these individuals again would be spec- 
ulation. A later listing of stockholders 
shows a much wider distribution, but 
no changes which alter the essentials 
of the stock situation. 

The position of the corporation 
was desperate. It had no assets out- 
side of the track, no income, and no 
prospective buyers. In addition to the 
formal debt of $54,096.93, there was 
$30,155 more which accumulated, 
including $10,000 in legal fees to 
Williams. It is uncertain what happen- 
ed to these debts, but probably, ex- 
cept for Williams’ fee, they were writ- 
ten off. The $32,088.92 more which 
was payable to jockeys, horsemen, 
and trainers was eventually assumed 
by the New York Jockey Club.*®: 47 
(This magnanimous gesture on the 
part of the Jockey Club president, 
August Belmont, would later rebound 
in his favor through the improved 
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good name of both himself and the 
track.) 

The actions were argued before 
Judge Kruse in Supreme Court. On 
November 14, 1902, the majority of 
stockholders, seeing no alternative, 
petitioned for a voluntary dissolution. 
The court appointed Hubert C. 
Minard as referee. A show cause order 
returnable February 26, 1903, on why 
the corporation should not be dis- 
solved, was not answered. Dissolution 
was recommended and ordered. On 
April 6, 1903, Edward L. Koons was 
appointed receiver.*® 

Meanwhile, time was growing 
short. The only use of the property 
was for holding ‘“‘race meetings,” as 
Koons would later state. To realize its 
greatest value it should be sold as 
expeditiously as possible. ‘In the 
opinion of your petitioner the value 
or selling price would be materially 
affected by the time of sale.’ 
Racing dates would have to be assign- 
ed soon if Kenilworth were to be used 
in 1903. Already, John B. Sage, the 
Secretary of the Buffalo Driving Club, 
had begun negotiations for the use of 
Kenilworth from August 3 through 8, 
1903, for the Grand Circuit meeting.®° 
On March 14, this was confirmed by 
an official announcement.®! This 
proved to be a bit premature. Judge 
Childs later denied permission for the 
signing of such a lease until after the 
sale of the property. If the racing were 
not held at Kenilworth, the Grand 
Circuit would have to be called off, 
since Fort Erie would be holding its 
meet that week.®? A bill was even 
introduced in the legislature by 
Assemblyman Bradley ‘of Buffalo 
which would have allowed an associa- 
tion to apply for a license to hold 
racing dates even if it were in litiga- 
tion or the hands of a receiver (as well 
as increase the tax from 5% to 10%).°* 
On May 28, Koons petitioned for per- 
mission to sell the property; Hutchin- 
son cleared the way by dropping his 
suit; and the order to sell was handed 
down the next day.°* 

The sale was held on June 27. 
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Hutchinson, Howland, and Rod Mc- 
Mahon, the Buffalo bookie, were rep- 
resented. Howland outbid McMahon 
at $105,000. Hidden among the bank- 
ruptcy papers is a report that Howland 
later transferred title to Belmont.°® 
This was never mentioned by the Buf- 
falo papers, although it is inconceiv- 
able that Lerch was not aware of it. 
The Buffalo Racing Corporation was 
established with a_ capitalization of 
$200,000 to conduct the thorough- 
bred meetings. Stock was divided 
among E. Mora Davidson (1980 
shares), Samuel S. Howland (5), 
Charles B. Ludlow (5), Herman I. Pelz 
(5), and Adolph Frank (5). Their ad- 
dresses were given as 23 Nassau Street, 
New York City. Their lawyer, Welton 
C. Percy, whose offices were at 32 
Nassau Street, was also the Jockey 
Club’s and Belmont’s attorney. It is 
possible that the 23 and 32 were 
errors of transposition.°® The power- 
ful backing assured cooperation, and 
events advanced quickly. Howland 
and Pelz were elected President and 
Treasurer, respectively. Arrangements 
were made for the Grand Circuit®” 
and a fall thoroughbred meeting was 
scheduled from August 31 to Septem- 
ber 17.58 John Boden, now the Secre- 
tary of the State Racing Commission, 
was named the Racing Secretary to be 
in charge of the meeting.®® William A. 
Gorman was made the Grounds Super- 
intendent.°° Joseph Murphy was the 
Presiding Judge.®? All three of these 
men were to continue their associa- 
tion with Kenilworth for several years. 

The first year appears to have had 
one important race between under- 
capitalization and mismanagement to 
see which could present more diffi- 
culties. Lerch observed, “‘It looks as if 
the inaugural meeting was expected to 
put the institution on its feet at a 
single bound.’®? In the same article, 
Minard hazarded a guess that if the 
injunction had not come they prob- 
ably would have developed resources, 
e.g. Grand Circuit rentals, which 
would have allowed them to make it. 
This is borne out by noting that every 


year from 1903 until the payments 
from bookies stopped, the track made 
at least a marginal profit. This fact 
suggests a potential rationale for the 
events which led up to the forced sale. 
Hutchinson may have seen an oppor- 
tunity to parley his investment into 
full ownership. He may have antici- 
pated that no other serious bidders 
would come forward and he could 
gain full control for a pittance. The 
fact that his representative was pres- 
ent at the sale, but when bidding 
opened at $75,000, made no bid, 
could support this idea. This oppor- 
tunity could be placed against the 
probability that if he failed, he would 
still receive back a portion of his ori- 
ginal investment. In any event, with 
the exception of Roth and the other 
Buffalonians who were marginally in- 
volved, Denslow and the entire group 
disappeared entirely from the Buffalo 
racing scene. 

Thoroughbred racing in Buffalo 
had been saved. But Buffalonians con- 
tinued to be outsiders. New York City 
financial interests were in charge. 
Even if they did not want to admit it, 
local sportsmen were locked into a 
quality of racing that, appropriately, 
came to be known as the Second 
Circuit. One only has to go back to 
Belmont’s and Boden’s earlier state- 
ments to anticipate what they had in 
mind. Unforeseen circumstances 
would tend to ameliorate the situation 
somewhat, but for all practical pur- 
poses, and in spite of all the rhetoric 
which continued to pour forth about 
the greatness of Buffalo as a racing 
center and of its racing quality, the 
dreams of joining the “front rank” 
were dead. 


RACING AT KENILWORTH 


It would be unfair to leave com- 
ments regarding Belmont and his 
associates at this point. McMahon and 
Hutchinson could have purchased 
Kenilworth and probably would have 
run creditable race meetings. But they 
did not, and Belmont did. His group 


came in, salvaged a dying enterprise, 
gave it competent, but far from 
exciting, management and ran meet- 
ings that were of reasonably high 
quality. 

The 1903 meeting was organized 
late. There was no time to attract 
higher quality horses. The year was 
essentially a holding action. The 
largest purse was $1,500, and no 
derby was held. It is difficult to rate 
the overall quality of the horses pre- 
cisely from one year to the next. 
Certainly, the competiveness of the 
fields was increased. The racing 
finally started on August 29. Claude 
won the Western New York Handicap, 
the principal race of the meeting.®® 
As in the 1902 season, the following 
season was frequently hampered by 
rain. Sometimes, it almost seemed 
that Buffalo race meetings were 
scheduled to ensure that they would 
coincide with maximum rainfall. 

Present racing patrons are used to 
the starting gate in which each horse 
has a “‘stall” and all start racing when 
the front door is electrically opened. 
This is far different from the circum- 
stances while Kenilworth was in oper- 
ation. At that time, starting was an 
art. Buffalo’s starter during most of 
its operation was Mars Cassidy, one of 
the best. He was in wide demand 
across the United States and Canada. 
He introduced the “no recall’’ start 
which superseded the old system 
with multiple false starts, recalls, and 
long delays. The two variations were 
the walk up and_ standing start, 
Cassidy favoring the latter, but using 
both at different times. 

In 1903, there was an innovation 
at Kenilworth: 


It is thought that the women es- 
tablished a precedent yesterday that 
will be followed and gladly welcomed, 
in attending the races without an 
escort.64 


Belmont visited on September 19 
and predicted ‘‘a great racing future 
for Buffalo.” He stated that it was his 
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intention to gradually turn control 
over to Buffalonians. He also suggest- 
ed that Buffalo apply immediately for 
spring dates to plan a short early and 
a short late season in 1904. Boden 
followed this by announcing plans for 
a $5,000 derby in 1904. Howland 
added that much landscaping was 
planned for the off season, as well as 
the construction of a steeplechase 
course. He also stated that the Cor- 
poration had expected to _ lose 
$20,000, but that they had almost 
broken even.°® A week later, How- 
land’s feelings may have been even 
better when he reported that the 
meeting had actually made a slight 
profit. Had a year and a vested inter- 
est changed the mind of this group 
toward Buffalo racing? It was How- 
land’s turn: 


The fact of the matter is that 
while meetings in the state outside of 
New York may furnish many oppor- 
tunities for the poorer class of horses, 
such meetings will not be neglected by 
the better class of performers and the 
opportunities for development of 
promising material will be difficult to 
excel.66 


The 1904 season was set up much 
earlier and ran more smoothly than 
the year before. The meetings were 
held June 6 to 25 and September 3 to 
17. The earlier meeting had been re- 
scheduled in order to avoid a conflict 
with Toronto.®7 Lerch was named 
Assistant Secretary to Boden, who 
would not be here much of the time. 
Murphy was the Presiding Judge once 
again. Howland, as in 1903, was the 
Jockey Club Steward, it being his 
responsibility to see that the meeting 
was run according to Jockey Club 
rules.°* Derby Day, June 11, was won 
by Fort Hunter, the winner of the 
Canadian Derby. The purse was 
$6,000. The race set a record for the 
distance at Kenilworth and was hotly 
contested. The crowd was estimated 
at 10,000. “‘It can be said ... that no 
bigger crowd has gathered in this 
section of the earth to see running 
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horses. . . .”°® (So much for 15,000 
in 1902.) The second meeting was 
punctuated by rain. During both 
meetings, the racing was well contest- 
ed, and several well-known horses 
raced at one time or another. The 
second fastest two miles in the nation 
was run there.’ ° 

The years 1904 and 1905 saw 
Buffalo racing at its peak. Not that it 
was achieving “front rank” status, but 
races were well run, competitive and 
relatively free of suspicion. Ownership 
and management were relatively com- 
petent and stable. Boden and How- 
land were phasing out. Murphy was 
becoming increasingly prominent. The 
single most significant reason for the 
improvement in racing quality was a 
midwest power struggle which began 
in 1904, and, by 1905, had shut down 
virtually all of the midwest tracks. 
Rather than lose out completely, 
many horses were shipped to the 
Northern Circuit and eastern tracks 
such as Kenilworth.7! In 1905, the 
influx of horses was so great that the 
Fort Erie stables were pressed into use. 
The Kenilworth stables could accom- 
modate about 700, and approximately 
1,000 actually went there.7? Bookies 
for whom there was no business else- 
where came to Kenilworth. For the 
first time the Kenilworth ring, which 
could accommodate 26 bookies, was 
filled, and bookies were actually on a 
waiting list to take the places of any 
who might make way for them.7* The 
bookies had another practical reason 
for flocking to Kenilworth. In spite of 
the Percy-Grey Law provisions, it had 
been customary to accept sizable pay- 
ments from bookies who were allowed 
the privilege of taking bets at a track. 
In New York, for the 1905 season, 
‘absolutely no donation was accepted 
from the bookmaker for the privilege 
of doing business. . . .”7* This change 
had been started by the Metropolitan 
New York tracks, presumably to head 
off scandal or outside reform. Lerch, 
who had not mentioned this situation 
previously, jumped on the _ band- 
wagon: 


The laws of the state forbid any 
bookmaking or the acceptance of a 
revenue from a betting ring. The fact 
that this clause of the law was dodged 
for years does not alter the situation 
.... The one... [solution is] to cut 
loose from all connection with the 
betting ring.75 


This was done; however, the result 
was that the meeting “‘was conducted 
at a serious loss to the Association 
.... 778 Later purses reflected this 
loss of revenue. Metropolitan tracks 
had partially offset the loss by increas- 
ing admissions. Kenilworth officials, 
probably recognizing what the traffic 
would bear, declined to follow suit. 

During this time Belmont made a 
significant move toward his promised 
transfer of the track to Buffalo owner- 
ship. The Buffalo Racing Corporation 
was increasingly dominated by Buf- 
falonians. On October 26, 1905, the 
Corporation agreed to mortgage the 
property to Belmont for $75,000.77 
Effectively, by a promise to pay, 
Belmont had transferred partial own- 
ership of the property to this corpo- 
ration. 

In 1905, the two meeting idea was 
scrapped in favor of a single meeting 
from June 10 to July 15. These dates 
were arranged to tie in with the 
Northern Circuit. They followed 
Toronto and Hamilton and directly 
preceded Fort Erie, minimizing ship- 
ping costs.7* Howland returned as 
President and Steward, Murphy as 
Presiding Judge, and Lerch as Assist- 
ant Secretary. In addition, Murphy 
took over as Racing Secretary, as 
Boden had no more practical asso- 
ciation with the track.” 

The Buffalo Derby that year was 
for $6,000 and was strongly contest- 
ed. Jacob Lang was half owner of 
Oxford, the local favorite, which had 
won four important stakes events. 
Tongorder had won four straight races 
at Woodbine and was owned by the 
same person who owned Fort Hunter. 
In addition, Inferno had won the Kings 
Plate; The Forman, the Latonia 
Derby; Right Royal, the Crescent City 
Derby (the principal winter race); and 


Kehailan, the Anita Handicap.®° 
This was by far the best field for the 
Derby. According to the finest Buf- 
falo racing tradition, it rained on Der- 
by Day. Horace Lerch declared that 
the estimated attendance of 6,000 
to 8,000 was ‘‘doubtless the largest 
crowd which has yet witnessed the 
racing there since its establishment.’’® + 
He also reported some shifty dealings 
on the part of the bookies. Anticipat- 
ing that many Canadians would bet 
on Tongorder, the odds on that horse 
were kept artificially low. Only after- 
wards were the odds changed to favor 
Oxford. In spite of this and the rain, 
Oxford won a good race, beating 
Tongorder by three quarters of a 
length. Even the losers had ample 
reason to rejoice, liquor prices were 
reduced from those of 1904.®? 

By 1906, the Second Circuit was 
well established. It was never a formal 
organization, rather a group of tracks 
which coordinated dates and had the 
same group of horsemen. It consisted 
of Benning, Pimlico, Rockingham, 
Kenilworth, and Providence. Buffalo’s 
scheduling problems were compound- 
ed by the Northern Circuit. The Buf- 
falo Derby was valued at $3,500, 
reflecting the loss of income from 
bookies.** That season, Howland 
stepped aside, and H. Monte Gerrans, 
a Buffalonian, took over as President 
of the Association.** Belmere won 
the Derby before a crowd of 12,000.®® 

The 1907 season began with a 
change of management. Murphy, who 
was becoming more of a key person, 
took out a one year lease on the prop- 
erty with an option to buy. The specu- 
lation was strong that Murphy actu- 
ally was a representative of midwest 
track owners whose tracks were shut 
down. Eventually the Jockey Club 
investigated to assure that this was not 
so, and Murphy proceeded. In reality, 
and as Lerch noted, the owners of 
Kenilworth, being who they were, 
certainly would have investigated the 
new management thoroughly before 
granting a lease. Since these individ- 
uals and the Jockey Club leadership 
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were identical, the investigation was 
surely pro forma.®® Eventually it 
came out that Murphy’s backer was 
Sam Lazarus, a minor horse owner 
and breeder from Texas.*? Lerch and 
Murphy retained their old positions 
v Assistant Secretary and Presiding 
udge.® 

In spite of lower purses, the con- 
tinued closure of midwestern tracks 
may have made 1907 the best year 
in Kenilworth racing history. The 
crowds seem to have been as large, if 
not larger, than any other year. 
Perhaps 15,000 persons were there 
on Derby Day. For a change the 
track was clear and fast. Ellicott 
won the Derby and dominated the 
meeting.®®:°° There was the usual 
amount of rain, but over the season, 
numerous track records were broken 
indicating either a good track or 
good horses, probably both. 

As 1908 commenced, plans for 
Kenilworth seemed to be bright. Laza- 
rus had already announced the inten- 
tion of the management to increase 
minimum stakes purses from $1,000 
to $2,000 and the Derby to $10,000 
or possibly $15,000.91 When they 


were finally made public, 1907 
attendance figures had almost 
doubled over 1906.9? Predictably, 


but with seeming justification, Lerch 
extolled the “Great Growth of 
Racing” in Buffalo and rhapsodized 
on its bright future.°* These predic- 
tions of a rosy future seemed to be on 
the brink of fulfillment, when only 
three days later, it was announced 
that ‘‘Buffalo takes Kenilworth.” 
From 1902 onward the one goal 
which had eluded Buffalonians was 
ownership of Kenilworth. From 
Denslow to Belmont to the practical 
ownership of Murphy and Lazarus, 
ownership and control had been vest- 
ed in out-of-towners. At a price of 
$69,500 Buffalo horsemen bought 
out Belmont’s interest. (He still re- 
tained his mortgage of $75,000 plus 
interest.) As one would expect with 
Buffalo’s harness racing tradition, 
the majority of the stockholders were 
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essentially men of this background. 
H. M. Gerrans, a Buffalonian who had 
been President of the Association in 
1907, remained in that position. He 
was not listed among the stock- 
holders, who were given as John N. 
Scatcherd, George Bleistein, W. Perry 
Taylor, S. H. Knox, Daniel Good, 
Oliver Cabana, Jr., George E. Lattimer, 
A. H. Miller, and others. During this 
period, Bleistein, Taylor, Scatcherd, 
and Lattimer had all served as Presi- 
dents of the Buffalo harness racing 
group. Murphy was to continue as 
General Manager and a request for 
racing dates from June 20 to July 25 
had already been forwarded to 
Algernon Daingerfield, the Secretary 
of the New York Jockey Club.%+ 


RELATED EVENTS 


Almost all the names of the stock- 
holders have either not previously 
been mentioned, or, at most, were 
peripherally important. This is some- 
what misleading. 

The stockholders had been inti- 
mately associated with the track from 
its inception as judges, minor officials, 
and most importantly as the control- 
lers of the Kenilworth Jockey Club. 
Since the 1902 season this group had 
been given sole responsibility for 
management of the clubhouse. This 
included setting up qualifications for 
membership (generally limited to 
100), catering, and the promotion of 
membership as an elitist privilege. 
Membership varied from $10 to $20 
per season which allowed admission 
to all areas of the grounds, and the 
introduction of two female guests 
and out-of-town guests to the club- 
house itself. 

Of course, thoroughbred racing 
had only been one phase of operations 
at Kenilworth. The association began 
as soon as Belmont acquired owner- 
ship of the track. A representative of 
the Buffalo Road Racers Association, 
the Buffalo harness racing group 
which operated the Grand Circuit 
meeting here, met with Howland, and 


a lease was rapidly arranged and 
signed. A meeting for August 3 
through 7 was arranged and two 
$5,000 stakes were set, one for trotters 
and one for pacers.?> Unfortunately, 
the 1903 meeting turned out to be a 
financial disaster; the clubhouse was 
being moved and was _ unusable. 
Arrangements were made hastily, and, 
at the last minute, as a result of the 
late sale of the track, the grounds 
were not in good condition and the 
dates of the meeting clashed with 
Fort Erie.® © 

Largely as a result of the 1903 dis- 
aster the group was reorganized into 
the Buffalo Driving Club with a new 
group of leaders: W. Perry Taylor as 
President and also a member of the 
Grand Circuit Regional Board of 
Directors; C. R. Huntley as Secretary- 
Treasurer, and these two, plus H. 
Monte Gerrans, George E. Lattimer, 
and Oliver Cabana, Jr., as members of 
the Executive Committee.?’ In 1905, 
the value of the principal trotting 
race, the Empire State, was raised to 
$10,000. The principal pacing race, 
the Dominion of Canada, remained at 
$5,000.° § 

As with thoroughbred racing, 
Grand Circuit racing seems to have 
been reaching a plateau of good, 
steady, but unspectacular racing. The 
purse structure was retained in 1906.°® 
Publicity for the meeting seemed to 
decline. In 1906, the opening went al- 
most unnoticed, and the meeting in 
general was little noted. This is odd, 
especially if one considers that one 
$10,000 race and one $5,000 race 
were run versus one $3,500 race at the 
thoroughbred meeting. Almost pre- 
dictably, rain plagued the meetings in 
both 1905 and 1906. A controversy 
began in 1906 concerning the assign- 
ment of officials. A starter by the 
name of Newton was engaged by the 
Grand Circuit Board of Directors for 
the Kenilworth meeting. Buffalo re- 
fused him and engaged Frank Wilkes. 
There was serious talk in town of bolt- 
ing the Grand Circuit and running an 
independent meeting. This eventually 


came to naught, and a meeting was 
held from August 5 through 10, 1907, 
under Grand Circuit auspices.!°° Al- 
though the movement to bolt even- 
tually subsided, it reflected on Buf- 
falo’s relations with the organization. 
The other side of the coin, the out- 
siders’ opinion of Buffalo as a racing 
center, is indicated in a quote from A. 
G. Asdikian of the Toronto Morning 
Telegraph. Its basic truth is indicated 
by the fact that Lerch, in reporting it 
rather than denying its truth, expect- 
ed that the situation was about to 
change: 


For a number of years Grand 
Circuit races have been held at Buffalo, 
but the methods in which the meetings 
were conducted and the conditions 
which have governed its stakes and 
purses have been one of the most 
peculiar of any in the country. Every 
system known to the harness turf has 
been in vogue here at one time or 
other, while new systems are contin- 
ually introduced working toward tax- 
ing owners at the largest rate in en- 
trance fees and deductions from win- 
nings. 

Although a leading member of the 
major racing circuit, Buffalo has never 
introduced any innovation with a view 
of giving racing men the slightest ad- 
vantage or the least benefit, while, on 
the other hand, owners do not have 
the least idea, from year to year under 
what new-fangled system they will be 
required to race at this track,101 


In 1907, the new President of the 
Buffalo Driving Club was Oliver 
Cabana, Jr. The First Vice President 
was Jacob Kisinger, a star pitcher for 
the Buffalo Bisons Baseball Club.*°? 
Stakes events were increased to in- 
clude two $10,000 events.!°# 

In 1907, neither the Buffalo 
Racing Association nor the Buffalo 
Driving Association could guess that 
the immediate future of racing in Buf- 
falo was doomed. But, as the 1908 
meetings neared, in spite of the anti- 
gambling law, the Driving Association 
made what was clearly a last attempt 
to keep racing alive in Buffalo. The 
meeting was cut to two days of racing. 
The directors decided to pursue this 
option, rather than call off racing, al- 
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though they knew they were courting 
financial disaster.1°* They were cor- 
rect. Racing was originally scheduled 
for August 11 and 12. If one believed 
in omens, they were there; rain called 
off the racing on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday. Only 2,000 people 
attended Friday and 1,800 on Satur- 
day. The outcome was so dismal that 
the directors immediately announced 
that there would be no more racing 
without _betting.1°° —‘ Thereafter, 
Grand Circuit meetings were moved 
back to Fort Erie. 

Indirectly, the anti-gambling law 
affected the other events held at 
Kenilworth. Auto racing and track 
events were frequently held there, but 
after 1908, as the property decayed, 
these events moved to other locations. 
The first recorded ‘‘extra-curricular”’ 
event held at Kenilworth was a series 
of automobile races scheduled then 
for Friday and Saturday, August 12 
and 13, 1904. The events were con- 
ducted by the Automobile Racing 
Association of Buffalo, whose presi- 
dent was A. H. Knoll.!°® The events 
were of various types and designed for 
differing automobiles and motorcycles. 
The highlight was to be an exhibition 
by Barney Oldfield, a national hero. 
The thrill these great machines gave is 
almost foreign to us today. Their 
speeds, at that time, were almost 
astronomical: 


You start with a jump and in a 
few rods the car is moving at a terrific 
speed. The flies which you strike as 
you go along feel like slightly under- 
sized bricks and the still air is like a 
hurricane as you cut through it.197 


Events began with a car parade to 
Kenilworth from City Hall. About 
5,000 people attended, and Oldfield 
“tore around” the mile track and 
completed five miles in 5 minutes and 
10 seconds. Oldfield called the track 
“one of the best oval courses in the 
United States for motor racing.’’?°§ 
The Saturday racing was postponed 
because of rain 1°° and held before 
5,000 people the next Monday.!?° 
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In the optimistic afterglow of these 
races, a second set of contests was 
proposed for late September, but it 
never took place. Another set of races 
took place on August 18 and 19, 
1905. Oldfield and several other lead- 
ing auto racers were present. A 
national auto racing circuit had been 
formed, and the Buffalo races were a 
part of it.111 In the intervening year 
a number of significant events had 
occurred. On August 27, 1904, Old- 
field’s car had killed two spectators. 
He uttered a quickly forgotten vow to 
never race again.1!* Oldfield had an- 
other close escape shortly before the 
1905 Buffalo racing when his car was 
hit, he was thrown out and knocked 
unconscious, but not seriously hurt. 
At about the same time Earl Kiser had 
suffered a serious accident in Cleve- 
land, which was to prevent him from 
ever racing again. On the first day of 
the Buffalo racing an automobile 
driven by Webb Jay was in a serious 
accident. ‘“‘Webb Jay was going faster 
than the wind when he hit the ob- 
struction. When picked up he was so 
crushed that air from [his] lungs was 
oozing under his skin.”1+? Race of- 
ficial William G. Temple said: 


No automobile race should ever 
be run on a track which is dusty or 
enclosed by fences. As it is being con- 
ducted today, the racing is entirely too 
hazardous. Never again will I officiate 
at a race meeting where there are 
fences or dust. 


Drivers Charles Burman and Oldfield 
both declared that they would never 
again race on an oval track, and many 
predicted the coming decline of this 
sport.'1* In fact, this series of events 
seems to have been the turning point 
which eventually led to the banning of 
auto racing on horse tracks.1}® 

Decoration Day and Labor Day 
outings at Kenilworth became more or 
less traditional affairs. Most were ath- 
letic, bicycle and motorcycle events 
among local competitors, but a 
number of them were noteworthy. 
Tom Longboat, an Onondaga Indian 


from nearby Canada, was a former 
Boston Marathon winner and local 
favorite who ran at Kenilworth several 
times. On Decoration Day, in 1907, 
he beat a local champion handily in a 
three mile race before 10,000. For un- 
known reasons, his reply upon being 
congratulated was “Toot, toot.’’!1 
On Labor Day, in 1907, as a part of 
Buffalo’s Old Home Week festivities, 
Longboat took on a relay of three 
Buffalo runners in a three-mile race 
and lost.!17 

1908 was the last year for athletic 
events at Kenilworth. Glenn Curtiss 
was supposed to attend the July 4th 
events as a motorcycle racer and per- 
haps to exhibit his ‘‘aeroplane.”’ This 
would have been the first plane in 
Buffalo.118 He never did show up, 
and the day he was supposed to be 
there he won the Scientific American 
Contest for the first flight over 
3,500 feet.11° 


CLOUDS AND CLOSING 


Horse racing had always been 
somewhat suspect in the minds of 
the public and politicians. Its close 
association with gambling gave it an 
unsavory connotation despite the best 
of publicity campaigns. Horace 
Lerch’s articles must be considered as 
one of the most consistent and well- 
employed propaganda efforts in Buf- 
falo’s history. Frequent reports of 
owners, trainers, and jockeys fixing 
races had to contribute to this sus- 
picion. Racing officials dealt with 
such problems harshly in an attempt 
to minimize both the unfavorable 
publicity and avoid outside controls. 
It was felt that horse racing had a 
dissipating effect on all who were in- 
volved. Frequent attempts were made 
to counteract the image of those who 
attended races. For example, in 1902, 
Howland said, ‘““The attendance at the 
course has been composed of the most 
desirable element. There has been no 
room for criticism in this respect.” 7° 

Attempts had been made in both 
1906 and 1907 to outlaw betting at 


New York State racetracks, but 
neither had constituted a_ serious 
threat. In March, 1907, Arkansas 
passed an anti-gambling law. The Hot 
Springs track continued to run, but 
with almost daily raids to arrest gam- 
blers.1?1 Coinciding with the New 
York Anti-Gambling Movement, sim- 
ilar bills were passed in Louisiana, 
Ontario, Texas, and California as well 
as other locations. It was by no means 
isolated in New York. 

In New York, the direct impetus 
came from Governor Charles Evans 
Hughes, a rather straight-laced indi- 
vidual, who announced in his Annual 
Message for 1908 that the State 
Constitution made no provision for an 
exception to the gambling laws. He 
recommended legislation to change 
this situation.1?* Hughes was gearing 
up for his attempt to gain the Repub- 
lican Presidential Candidacy later that 
year and apparently had picked this as 
a symbol of his moral position. 

Horsemen apparently took little 

note of this event and, in any event, 
were requested to continue their plans 
for the 1908 season. Belmont was re- 
elected as both President of the Na- 
tional Steeplechase and Hunt Associ- 
ation and as Chairman of the New 
York Jockey Club.1?? Buffalo ap- 
plied for and got racing dates from 
June 20 to July 25.17* The Buffalo 
Derby was increased from $3,500 to 
$5,000; Lerch moved up to Secretary 
and plans were announced to build a 
half-mile track inside the existing 
one. *" 
Simultaneous with and tied to the 
attack on racetrack gambling was an 
attack on the stock market. The latter 
attack was summarized in an article 
headed ‘“‘Gamblers in Stock Market.” 
According to the proponents of con- 
trol, there was little difference be- 
tween gambling at the track and in 
the market. The two were tied to- 
gether, because the stock market 
gambling had its roots in “‘a class of 
traders in stocks, recruited in many 
instances from the racetrack and the 
gambling house.” 
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The position of the Express was 
interesting. The paper took an editorial 
stand four square behind controls 
early in the debate. Lerch’s articles on 
Kenilworth almost ceased. The 
occasional ones which did appear 
were shorter and far more conservative 
than previously, sticking mostly to 
facts not rhetoric. The Courier’s 
attitude also proved interesting. George 
Bleistein, given in one article as the 
owner of the Courier, was intimately 
associated with the track. 

Support coalesced rapidly behind 
the Governor. The Grangers, who had 
been expected to support the status 
quo because of the income it provided 
for county fairs ($148,525 in 
1907127), came out for controls.! 2 
On Friday, January 31, Hughes spoke 
before the New York City Republican 
Club. His references to observing the 
Constitution in its entirety, which had 
become the code phrase for anti- 
gambling legislation, drew an ex- 
tremely favorable reaction.1?° On the 
following Sunday, Hughes spoke be- 
fore a mass meeting called by the 
Citizens Anti-Racetrack Gambling 
Committee, a coalition group organ- 
ized to push for legislation, which 
met at the Majestic Theatre in New 
York: 


A boy who learns to follow the 
racing sheets and the young man who 
plays the races in the hope that he will 
get a dollar which he has not earned, 
or $10 which he has no right to take, 
that young man has lost really what is 
the most important part of his birth- 
right; and we, as the people of the 
state, do not want to provide on a 
large scale, under the forms of law, a 
great opportunity and a great temp- 
tation for the encouraging of that 
pernicious sentiment.13° 


The next Sunday 40 New York City 
“preachers”? sermonized against gam- 
bling, and pamphlets were passed out 
at church doors.**+ Public hearings 
were held by the Legislature. Repre- 
sentatives of both Buffalo racing or- 
ganizations were present in Albany. 
The principal pro-racing spokesman 
was former Governor Frank Black.1?? 
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Almost all of the speakers at the hear- 
ings were opponents of controls. 
James Keene declared that Hughes 
was brought up with a narrow mind, 
and the bill would merely transfer 
betting to the pool room. He also 
pointed out the loss of property, jobs, 
and income to the state. D. P. Johnson, 
the President of the National Trotting 
Association, felt that racetrack temp- 
tations were overrated. ‘‘I have been 
identified with racing all my life, but 
today I would not know how to go 


into the ring and make a bet.” Bel- 
mont argued that racing was useful to 
improve the breed of horses. Joseph S. 
Auerbach, the attorney for the Jockey 
Club, argued that the proposed law 
would discriminate against tracks in 
favor Sf poolrooms.!** Various at- 
tempts were made to amend the bill 
or kill it in committee, but the pressure 
on the legislators was intense. The 
Governor held the high ground. His 
office released copies of a few dozen 
letters written to him describing the 
pitiful circumstances resulting from 
gambling. One letter, which was 
issued with the name of the writer 
deleted, caused considerable diffi- 
culty by casting public doubt on the 
honesty of any legislator who sup- 
ported the status quo. It read: 


Let me say to you that I am and 
have been for years a plain gambler. 
While I admit that the bookmaker, the 
trainer and many owners are sure thing 
gamblers and admit that it is the worst 
kind of a dice game, we don’t intend 
to let you stop it. You may put up 
100,000 strong arguments and we will 
beat you by putting up 200,000 
stronger arguments. Your members [of 
the Legislature] are always hanging 
out signs of distress. It takes less to kill 
it in committee than in either house, 
and that is what we are to play for. 
Now, Governor, we are going to send 
that anti-racing bill to the bow-wows 
and your committee in the legislature 
will do it, too. Watch and see.134 


It is questionable whether any 
racing man would have been stupid 
enough to send a letter such as this, 
but whether it was an actual letter or 


a plant, its release was a master 
stroke. The bill passed the assembly 
overwhelmingly.! ?® 

In the Senate the opposition was 
far stiffer. The vote was 25 to 25, and 
it did not pass. The Express editorial- 
ized freely in the article reporting the 
defeat. ‘Gamblers Win.” “‘But there is 
Hope.” Senators voting for passage 
were listed under a ‘‘Roll of Honor,” 
those against under ‘‘Others.”’ An edi- 
torial the same day was strongly 
against the “‘Others.’’ ‘“‘We are glad to 
say that no Republican from the 
Express bailiwick voted wrong.’’!?® 
Almost immediately afterwards the 
Governor announced that there would 
be a_ special election in the 47th 
Senate district covering Niagara and 
Orleans counties. There was no ques- 
tion that the election would be a ref- 
erendum on the bill. The matter was 
complicated by the fact that the state 
courts had ruled the existing state 
apportionment to be illegal. There was 
a question of whether this election 
would be legal.'?7 Ultimately, this 
issue of legality was raised, but was 
not tested in the courts. W. C. Wallace, 
the Republican candidate who sup- 
ported the legislation, defeated Henry 
A. McMahon, the Democratic candi- 
date who supported the status quo, by 
242 votes, 7,593 to 7,351. The vote 
reflected a heavy city versus country 
split. Lockport and Niagara Falls gave 
McMahon a majority of 1,040.13 
It was less than a stunning victory for 
the Governor, who had spent a week 
campaigning personally in the election. 
In the meantime, the Legislature had 
been called into Extraordinary Session 
on May 11.129 On June 11, 1908, the 
bill passed the Senate, 26 to 25, and 
was immediately signed by the Gover- 
nor. The issue was decided by Sen- 
ators Wallace and Foelker of Brooklyn; 
Foelker was desperately ill and was 
carried in on a stretcher. 

It was felt that the richer New 
York City tracks would be able to 
continue without bookmaking. It 
would necessitate a cutting of expenses 
and a raising of admissions, but it was 


felt that the larger hard core of racing 
fans would make this feasible.1 41 The 
Buffalo situation was more desperate. 
Racing could not be transferred to 
Fort Erie, because renovations at that 
track would be in progress on June 
20.142, A meeting at Kenilworth 
would be a financial disaster. At a 
stockholders’ meeting at the Iroquois 
Hotel on June 15, the meeting was 
officially called off. 4* 

Afterwards, Kenilworth almost 
disappeared from the news. By No- 
vember 14, 1908, all hope was gone for 
a quick repeal of the law. Rather than 
keep up the track, Gerrans met with 
Belmont, and they decided to let the 
latter foreclose on his mortgage.! 44 
The Buffalonians had lost their 
$69,500 investment without ever 
having an opportunity to make a 
profit. By January the property was 
stripped of everything that could be 
moved.4*#5 On December 31, 1908, 
Williams was named referee. On 
January 6, the Corporation as defen- 
dant failed to answer a summons, was 
declared bankrupt, and the property 
was ordered sold at public auction on 
February 18.14® Belmont was the 
only bidder, his bid being $80,451.71, 
the exact amount of the mortgage 
plus interest. 47 

Racing in New York State con- 
tinued, but at a greatly reduced rate. 
The betting law was rigorously en- 
forced, crowds were approximately 
halved. All racing was apparently 
halted in 1911 and 1912. When it 
recommenced in 1913, the season 
ended on August 31, and the purses 
were lowered. The rich Metropolitan 
was worth $2,500.148 

Kenilworth sat vacant and decay- 
ing until 1915. On May 28 of that 
year, after about a year of negoti- 
ations, Belmont sold the property to 
John G. Sattler for over $120,000. 
“TThe] sale of Kenilworth race 
track .. . constitutes the final chapter 
in this city of the anti-racetrack and 
ve crusade of a few years 

»149 Sattler had long since given 
4 practical control of his department 
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store to his children. His principal 
concern was real estate. Almost 
immediately the track was torn down, 
and the land was subdivided. Houses 
were built, and the area was developed 
into a modern suburb. Some residents 


today can still remember the track. 
Horseshoes, drainage tile, and other 
debris are often found. Kenilworth 
represents a phase of Buffalo’s past 
long dead. 
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The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general 
tradition of the lighthouse as a 
symbol of learning, truth, and light 
as well as for its local importance. 
The site, located at the foot of 
Furhmann Blvd., is under the 
Society’s care. 


Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society 


The object of this Society as express- 
ed in its Constitution is ‘‘to discover, 
procure, and preserve whatever may 
relate to the History of Western New 
York, in general, and the City of 
Buffalo in particular. .. . 


“Finally, let this institution be the 
grand repository of everything 
calculated to throw light on our 
history — books, newspapers, letters, 
pamphlets, maps, medals, and relics 
of every description, should be 
deposited here — and let our citizens 
unite heart and hand in building up 
this Society which, while it does 
justice to the dead, reflects honor 
upon the living.” 

MILLARD FILLMORE 

President of the Buffalo Historical 
Society 1862-67 
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SS ESET Motor Car Company 


The story of Pierce-Arrow is a human 
history, one of sparkling achievement and of 
frustrations and sorrow. Annals of the com- 
pany speak eloquently of the good old times 
when a day’s work created its own reward 
and when wealth and ease were something 
to which men could legally strive. 

Personalities made Pierce-Arrow — promi- 
nent figures in the history of Buffalo’s success- 
ful business life. 

Charles Clifton, George K. Birge, and 
Henry May were the perfect combination: 
Birge the financial man, Clifton the office 
man and salesman, and May the production 
expert. 

These three welded together an organiza- 
tion which, from the standpoint of its business 
genius and mechanical craftsmanship, probably 
has no equal in Buffalo’s history. 

There was Charlie Clifton, a kindly gentle- 
man of the old-school, one-time Erie railroad 
clerk and coal dealer, and later the auto- 
mobile industry’s most conspicuous figure. 
It was Charlie Clifton who once gave a dinner 
at the Buffalo Club for a dozen of his old 
cronies who had not done as well as he. He 
tucked a check for $1000 under each plate. 
He had known defeat; success did not dim his 
human qualities. 


Clifton, who was President and Chairman 
of the Board, also served as President of the 
National Automobile Manufacturers Associ- 
ation from 1912-27, President of the Buffalo 
General Hospital, member of the Council of 


the University of Buffalo, President of the 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, and an officer in 
the New York State National Guard from 
1881 to 1903. Not only was he a well-round- 
ed intelligent executive, but he was also 
generous and civic-minded, having made large 
gifts to the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, the 
General Hospital, Trinity Episcopal Church, 
and others. He was a large, handsome, dis- 
tinguished gentleman whose mother was from 
a prominent Buffalo family, respected by 
everyone who knew him. 


Left: Col.  Chaalés_ >" 
Clifton. 


* Bottom: 
Birge 


George K. 


Top: Products of the 
George N. Pierce & 


Company. 
Right: George N. 
Pierce, Pierce-Arrow 


Company founder. 
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Then there was George K. Birge, the wall- 
paper man. Some say he was the best business- 
man Buffalo ever knew. Birge stepped out 
when Pierce-Arrow was at its pinnacle. He 
took a cool $7,000,000 for his half share — 
all in cash. 

George K. Birge came from a wealthy 
Buffalo family which had developed M. H. 
Birge and Sons, a wallpaper firm known 
throughout the world for its quality papers. 
He too was a cultured, intelligent man, a 
graduate of Cornell University, trustee of the 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, and member of 
the Buffalo Historical Society. He succeeded 
his father as head of the Birge Co. but evident- 
ly was sufficiently interested in the develop- 
ment of the automobile to make a large 
investment in George N. Pierce Co. and 
to take an essential part in its development, 
playing the role largely of financial adviser. 
At the retirement of George N. Pierce, he be- 
came President and served until 1916. 

Herbert M. Dawley, a _ Pierce-Arrow 
designer, said of Birge: “He was a very digni- 
fied and quiet man. He was short in stature, 
soft spoken, and dressed impeccably.... He 
was a patron of the arts and therefore iden- 
tified with the artistic activities of Buffalo.... 
He sparked off many of the ideas affecting 
the refinements of the car.... I don’t believe 
he ever spoke harshly to anyone.”’ 

Also playing a vital role in the Company 
was Henry May — solid, efficient, and de- 
scribed as the ‘‘sheet anchor of the business.” 


Vice-President in charge of manufacturing, 
he was from an entirely different back- 
ground, but as able in his field as Clifton and 
Birge were in theirs. 

Mr. May recalled how he started at the 
Pierce-Arrow Company: 


“My first job was as errand boy — $1.50 
a week. That was with George N. Pierce. 
That was in 1873, and the company was 
Heinz, Pierce & Munschauer. 

“Yes, it is true we made bird cages,” 
Mr. May admitted. ‘‘We made a lot of other 
things, too. Tinware, toilet sets, bath tubs, 
water filters, and washing machines. 


There 
tiesto 


“Later on Mr. Pierce took me in as a 
partner in George N. Pierce & Co. In 1887, 
we started making children’s tricycles; four 
years later it was bicycles. 

“Pretty soon the George N. Pierce com- 
pany was formed with Mr. Birge, Mr. Pierce, 
Mr. Clifton, Mr. Gardner and myself.” 


He spoke with a German accent when he 
spoke but seldom spoke, being a direct, blunt 
man. Nevertheless, he was generally respected 
by his colleagues and the workers and was 
basically responsible for the smoothness of all 
manufacturing operations. 

William H. Gardner commented that: 


“The whole company revolved around 
Henry May. 

“May was the man who made Pierce- 
Arrow. He did it by just plain hard work. 
Henry May ran things; he always ran the 
plant; he was the brains of the Pierce-Arrow 
factory.” 

George N. Pierce was the founder, the 
cycle man who knew spokes and sprockets; 
who’d rather play cards over at the old 
Acacia club than buckle down to work. 


Pierce came to Buffalo from Friendsville, 
a small town near Waverly, New York. With a 
business college education, he began work 
with the Townsend Manufacturing Co. and 
the John C. Javett Manufacturing Co. In 1873, 
he founded his own firm known as Heinz, 
Pierce and Munschauer. 


= 


“The whole company 
revolved around Henry 
May.” 


Left: Henry May. 


Bottom: The Century 
Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine, July 1901. 
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1905 Pierce Stanhope, “George Pierce was a man of unusual integrity.” 
8 H.P., single cylinder, 
$1200. 


In 1878, he organized a new firm, the 
George N. Pierce Co., to make children’s 
tricycles and, in 1892, the Company began 
making bicycles, for which the national craze 
had created a tremendous demand. The success 
of the firm, which was located in a five-story 
building on Hanover St., was immediate. With 
sound principles of construction (it offered 
two types of chain drive and a sprung rear 
frame), sound craftsmanship, and the best of 
materials, Pierce bicycles soon became leaders 
in the industry. Pierce was a man of unusual 
integrity. From the beginning, he demanded 
honesty and excellence in every product 
produced in his factory. These were the same 
high-quality standards which later made the 
Pierce-Arrow car the greatest in its field. 

In the late 1890’s, the new medium of 
transportation was the automobile which 
caused great inconvenience to the reigning 
cyclists. To keep up with the times, a new 
company to make automobiles was incorpo- 
rated in 1896, with Pierce as President, Henry 
May as Vice-President, and Col. Clifton as 
Treasurer. William H. Gardner joined the 
Board of Directors, and his son, Laurence H. 
Gardner, became Secretary. William B. Hoyt, 
formerly an attorney for the Vanderbilt Rail- 
road system, rounded out the team as the 
company’s legal adviser. 
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1905 Pierce, 30 H.P., 
$4,000. Charles  L. 
Sheppy is at the wheel 
with Henry May, Sr., 
Henry May, Jr., and 
David Fergusson in 
tonneau seats. 
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New York - Pittsburgh 
endurance test, 1903. 
Charles L. Sheppy at 
the wheel, with official 
race observer in front 
seat; Herman May is 
seated behind Sheppy. 
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Pierce-Arrow grew like a stalwart oak 
under their guidance. It was American busi- 
ness enterprise in its finest form. It was the 
tangible expression of an era when business- 
men were encouraged to go ahead in business, 
create, and serve. Brains, money and mechan- 
ical craftsmanship — all properly combined. 

It was in the flowering of the American 
industrial age, when men strove to create. 


And create they did. Nothing short of the 
newest and best in method and materials 
.would suffice. Thus, when the Company 
decided to begin manufacturing automobiles, 
thorough research came first. 

Clifton went to Europe to investigate the 
contemporary gasoline-driven cars and rec- 
ommended the French De Dion motor. For 
this motor the Company designed a four- 
wheeled two-seater with the motor and rear 
axle as one unit. Other specifications were a 
crank starter, side steering, and a 54-inch 
wheel base. Named the Pierce Motorette, 
this car made its first run on November 24, 
1900. It had no rear shift, so that the riders 
had to pick up one end of the car and turn it 
around ‘“‘manually.” 

In 1901, David Fergusson appeared at the 
factory and eventually became its chief engi- 
neer, a position he held for 20 years. Being a 
proponent of the gasoline motor, he was given 
a commission to build an experimental model. 
The preliminary work he did himself and then 
supervised the making of the parts. The new 
machine was powered by a De Dion motor of 


2-3/4 horsepower, capable of a speed of 25 
miles an hour and owed much in design to the 
French motorette style, which altogether 
justified the name, ‘“‘horseless carriage.” It 
sold for $850. The completed car was tried 
out extensively both at the factory and in 
trial runs which became routine for all Pierce- 
Arrow cars. Entering the national endurance 
run from New York to Pittsburgh, a Pierce 
completed the course in good shape, a feat in 
itself considering the mud and water. In 
another Pittsburgh-New York run in 1903, 
Charles L. Sheppy, Fred Nickerson, and Percy 
P. Pierce won two gold medals. Many such 
victories followed. 


Top: David Fergusson. 


* Left: 1901 Pierce Mo- 
torette, 2-3/4 H.P., De 
Dion motor. 


“Tt was American busi- 
ness enterprise in its 
finest form.” 
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1903 Pierce with Percy 
Pierce at the tiller and 
George Ulrich in the 
front seat after winning 
second place (first in 
class) in the New York 
to Pittsburgh endur- 
ance test in 1903. 


“Brains, money and 
mechanical craftsman- 
ship —_ all properly 
combined.” 
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*Pierce-Arrow car used 
in the 1907 Glidden 
Tour. 
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. the flowering of 
the American Indus- 
trial Age.” 
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Glidden Tours — 

. . to demonstrate 
reliability rather than 
speed.” 


Pierce-Arrow Company 
executives at the 1906 
groundbreaking cere- 
monies for the Elm- 
wood Avenue factory. 


The second model, the Stanhope, with a 
small seat in front of the driver, was soon 
discontinued because of its poor visibility. In 
its place the Company produced a car with a 
vertical engine in front and seats for all the 
passengers in the rear. 

Fifty of the first 15-horsepower series, 
known as the Arrow, were built in 1903. This 
output increased to 75 in 1904, the year the 
Great Arrow appeared, a 24-28 horsepower 
four-cylinder improvement over the Arrow 
with a pressed steel frame replacing the tubu- 
lar construction. These cars cost from $3,000 
to $5,000 and were offered in three horse- 
powers. 

In July 1905, the first Glidden Tour was 
staged. These tours sponsored by Charles 
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Glidden, a wealthy motor enthusiast, were to 
demonstrate reliability rather than speed. The 
first course ran between New York, Hartford, 
Boston, Portsmouth, and Bretton Woods, 
returning through Worcester, Great Barring- 
ton, and Poughkeepsie. It was a rugged 
journey totaling 867 miles and was to be travel- 
ed in seven days, with a four-day stopover at 
Bretton Woods. There were 34 entrants, six 
being from Europe. A 1905 Great Arrow was 
driven by Percy P. Pierce with Mr. and Mrs. 
George N. Pierce and Miss L. J. Moody, 
Pierce’s fiancee as passengers, and George 
Ulrich as mechanic. With 996 out of a possi- 
ble 1,000 points, the Pierce won with ease, 
receiving the votes of 15 of its competitors. It 
should be remembered that in the early days 
of motoring the European cars were generally 
superior and had much greater prestige than 
the American makes. It was a double victory 
to outperform the foreign cars. In 1907 and 
1908, Percy again won the tours, and in 1909, 
it was won with W. S. Winchester at the 
wheel. 


The demand for Pierce cars in the first 
decade of the twentieth century necessitated 
much greater space for manufacturing than 
was available on Hanover Street. On April 26, 
1906, a new factory was begun at 1685 
Elmwood Avenue, comprising several buildings 
including a machinery plant, a manufacturing 
plant, and an assembly plant, as well as an 
office building and body shops, a laboratory, 
and a hospital. With later additions it covered 
1,500,000 square feet. 


Theres 
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The Pierce-Arrow Elm- 


wood Avenue Plant, 


Buffalo. 


“ 


ae the most com- 
plete factory in the 
world,” 


Top: The Pierce-Arrow 
Company Office and 
Factory Buildings. 


Bottom: The Manufac- 
turing, Assembly and 
Body Buildings. 
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“The 1907 Pierce car will be made in the 
Pierce factory. We put it modestly when we 
say that this is the most complete factory in 
the world. . . . We mean especially a factory 
planned with the greatest care to produce 
such a car as the Pierce Great Arrow has 
always been and must continue to be.”’ This 
November 1906 advertisement featured a 
Great Arrow touring car, 40-45 horsepower, 
four-cylinder, seven-passenger, priced at 
$5,000. 

What a great institution was the old 
plant. . . . Housed therein was a great body of 
skilled artisans, with pride in their work, 
with loyalty to the company. 

The one-time treasurer, Laurence H. 
Gardner, remembered the way things were 
at the plant: 


‘Our company was just like a big family. 
The men all felt at home and gave their best. 

“We had the biggest payroll of any firm 
in Buffalo. We never had any labor trouble; 
oh yes, I believe there was a machinists’ strike 
at one time, but it didn’t last long.”’ 

Thomas B. Lockwood, the company’s 
counsel for a short time following William 
B. Hoyt, also praised it. 

**Pierce-Arrow was run like an old gentle- 
men’s company,” he said. ‘‘They always had 
more orders than they could fill. It was to 
Buffalo much like Eastman Kodak company 
was to Rochester — a closely held company, 
proud of its workmanship, and its prestige. 
But the original group of Pierce-Arrow men 
were not of the modern type in any way. 


‘Pierce-Arrow was at 
the top of the flag- 
DOler eas 


* Left: Pierce-Arrow of- 
fice girls. 


Bottom, left: Pierce- 
Arrow worker. 


Bottom, right: A 1912 
advertisement. 


“ _ . skilled artisans, 
with pride in_ their 
work,...” 


Top left: Engine being 
tuned and tested by a 
dynamometer. 


Top right: Body being 
lowered on a chassis. 


*Lower left: Candy 
butcher peddling in 
the plant, 1912. 


Lower right: Truck 
advertisement from 
the Literary Digest, 
November 17, 1917. 


wember 17, 1917 


Speeding Up 


Pierce-Arrow 


Motor Trucks 


‘THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY. Burraio.N. ¥, 
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Upper left: Body mill, 
about 1930. 


Upper right: Attaching 
top bows to the roof 
of a 1930 sedan body. 


Lower left: Checking 
weight of connecting 
rods as each rod must 
weigh exactly the same. 


Lower right: Interior 
view of the Manufac- 
turing Building. 


Top left: The metal 
body filing room. 


Top right: Pierce- = i pied ma 


Arrow army trucks as- Sia _ \ - —~* deel air 


sembled for trip to 
New York. 


Lower left: 1916 
Pierce-Arrow assembly 
line, using Shepard 
cranes and hoists. 


Lower right: Cylinder 
in the second honing 
operation. 


Opposite page: 


Upper left: Rubbing 
stones used on cars 
prior to painting. 


*Upper right: 1922 
Pierce-Arrow. 


Lower left: Chassis 
room in Body Build- 
ing. 


Lower right: Gauge 
used to determine size 
of piston. 
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restige.”’ 


**..aclosely held company, proud of its p 


*Upper left:  Pierce- 
Arrow advertisement, 
date unknown. 


* Upper right: 1909 ad- 
vertisement. 


*Lower Left: A 1905 
Great Arrow made by 
the Pierce Company. 


*Lower right: 1910 
advertisement. 


Opposite page: 


1920 advertisement. 
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Myron E. Forbes said there was no other 
corporation like it. 

“Pierce-Arrow was at the top of the 
flagpole,’ Mr. Forbes said. ‘‘It was so recog- 
nized throughout the country — a business 
built on quality, performance, and pride in 
ownership.” 

The affairs of this closely-held company 
took a sudden turn in 1916 just before 
America entered the war. 

The company was prospering, making 
nearly $5,000,000 net profit a year, selling 
cars as fast as they could be made. The Allies 
were taking all the Pierce trucks that could be 
shipped over. 

Mr. Birge began to feel the responsibility 
of such a big enterprise. He felt that the stock, 
which had up to then been held by just a 
handful of men, ought to be more widely 
distributed. 

He sent an emissary to New York. A 
banking house was found which would handle 
a transaction — recapitalize the company, ex- 
change the new stock for the old, and list the 
new securities on the Stock exchange. 

This was the way Mr. Birge felt that wider 
distribution could be accomplished — so that 
more of those who were responsible could 
participate. 

It was a $16,500,000 deal. Many of the 
handful of original stockholders took cash, 
some stock. Birge sold his 7000 shares, 
out of 15,000, insisting that he be paid 
$1000 a share. 


When the Dual Valve Six Pierce-Arrow swiftness and of rest. In traffic or in the 
strikes its natural touring gait, there is open, up hill or on the level, available 
the smoothness of an aeroplane flight. though they be, the gears are but seldom 
There is a sense of security, of silence, of needed,such is the magicofamplepower. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY Buffalo New York 
Apr.1920 


Iutertor of the New Series 56 French Landaw 


INTRODUCING 


we. 


Tus tells of a new and more won- 
derful Pierce-Arrow —the Series 36 
Dual Valve Six. It invites you to view 
the new Series 36 enclosed bodies if 
you would see interior designing and 
luxuriousnessas never before expressed. 
For in these interiors, garbed in hand- 
tailored fabric of exquisite texture, 
Pierce-Arrow artisans have indeed 


achieved the ultimate in beauty and 
good taste. Lighting fixtures, door 
handles, window controls and other 
fittings are of special design, heavily 
plated with dull-finished gold. The 


seats are restful lounges. Even the vanity 
and smoking cases, delicately chased 
and richly inlaid, are gems of original- 
ity and handicraft. There is no limita- 
tionas to body color—virtually none as 
to upholstery. And the lowest prices 
ever quoted on dual-valve six Pierce- 
Arrow cars prevail. The Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PIERCE-ARRO W 


SERIES 36 
14#inch wheelbase in fifteen 
body styles. Enclosed cars $5875 


SERIES 80 

130:inch wheelbase in fifteen 

body styles and 26 color options, 
$2599 aod up 


BODY COLOR iS $5873 AT BUFFALO 


sorbers are standard 


B. K. 


Thus the company entered on a new era. 
It was new ownership, widely scattered. Col. 
Clifton took charge, was made president. The 
company, many thought, was destined to do 
greater things. 

In 1919, the New York purchasers sent 
John C. Jay, Jr. to Buffalo to take charge. He 
was one of the partners of Goethals & Co., 
which went by the style of ‘industrial engi- 
neers.” The head of Goethals & Co. was 
George Washington Goethals who had come 
into prominence as builder of the Panama 
Canal. 


Pierce-Arrow entered into a contract, a 
management contract, with Goethals & Co. 
It wasn’t long before the management firm 
began to upset the old way of doing things. 
They fired everybody, right and left, includ- 
ing George Cook, the plant superintendent, 
the last man in the world Birge, Clifton, or 
May would have let go. 

They even got rid of Charles L. Sheppy, 
the famous experimental engineer. Later on 
they let out David Fergusson, the chief engi- 


neer. 

Henry May couldn’t stand it; he couldn’t 
stand to see Pierce-Arrow’s best men kicked 
around. He got out and he never returned, al- 
though the company needed him, and needed 
him badly in later years. 


A year later, the New Yorkers sent up 
George W. Mixter to take Jay’s place. The 
company was having rough going. 


Hester 


Opposite page: 
1927 advertisement. 
. Upper left: Pierce- 
Arrow advertisement, 


date unknown. 


Upper right: 1916 
Vestibule Suburban. 


* Lower left: 1909 
advertisement. 


* Lower right: Pierce- 


Arrow advertisement, 
date unknown. 
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“ce 


et the company 
entered upon a new 
era.” 


Upper left: 1926 Alcoa 
Pierce-Arrow. 


*Far right: 1920 illus- 
tration. 


*Bottom: 1920 illustra- 
tion. 
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The car which the Goethals men tried, 
produced in 1920, was not popular. In 1921, 
these cars kept coming back. Mixter resigned. 
The company lost $8,000,000 that year. 


That was enough of ‘‘industrial engineers.” 
In the summer of 1921, the contract of 
Goethals was cancelled. 


Col. Clifton stepped into the driver’s seat 
as the big boss again, and had to rehire 
Sheppy to get out a car that would run. 
Around the plant, in those days, they used to 
call this ‘““Sheppyizing”’ the cars. 


Young Myron E. Forbes was put in charge 
about that time and was made president in 
November 1922. When he came in, the com- 
pany owed banks $7,000,000. 


Had it not been for Col. Clifton, Buffalo 
probably would have lost the Pierce-Arrow 
company when the Goethals men _ were 
about. But Col. Clifton had faith. 


Things looked a little brighter in 1923 
when the Alcoa Co. asked Pierce-Arrow to 
build an experimental all-aluminum car, 
including body work, engine block, and frame. 
The experiment was successful, but because 
of complications the car was never put into 
production. 

1925 and 1926 were good years with 
profits of $1,630,000 and $1,268,000 respec- 
tively. Nevertheless, in 1927, the Company 
lost $783,000 in a production of 6,037 cars 
and 749 trucks. It withdrew both the Series 
36 and 81 at the end of the 1928 model year. 


es, een 


3 Clifton 
had faith.” 


* Left: Myron E. Forbes 


Center: Body construc- 
tion of experimental 
Alcoa aluminum car, 
about 1926. 


Right: Pierce-Arrow 


Straight Eight engine. 
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Hlistoery 
an’ 


Cylinders for the V-12 
were cast in two sepa- 


rate 


blocks of 


six. 


“1925 and 1926 were 
good years.” 
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In 1928, Col. Clifton died. That same year 
proved to be important in the history of the 
Company as the 6-cylinder motor was aban- 
doned forever, and the Studebaker Corp. took 
control of the Company. This last move 
appeared to be a good one in view of the 
current competition of the giants such as 
Ford and General Motors. In August 1928, 
the stockholders in Pierce-Arrow exchanged 
their stock for shares in the new Company in 
which Studebaker invested $4,000,000. A\I- 
bert R. Erskine, the head of Studebaker, 
became Chairman of the Board; but Forbes 
was retained as President; and the old Com- 
pany was given an independence which 
allowed it to go on manufacturing its models 
as before, with a few parts made by Stude- 
baker at its South Bend plant. The two 
Companies now had combined assets of 
$200,000,000, ranking next to Chrysler in 
size. 

New engineers and executives accom- 
panied Erskine to Pierce-Arrow; but there is 
no evidence that under the Studebaker 
influence Pierce-Arrow’s standards were low- 
ered. The straight 8’s, announced in January 
1929, were so well received that the Company 
reached its peak of production at 8,422 cars 
and 494 trucks. It was a magnificent contem- 
porary car. ““The styling was completely fresh 
and up-to-date, slimmer and more graceful. 
The cars were faster than their predecessors, 
more efficient, more lithe in feel, handling 
and appearance, smoother and more refined.” 
In December 1929, Forbes resigned, and 


Erskine took over the presidency. Altogether, 
the situation looked promising with a March 
1930 quarterly profit of $461,401. 

To outmatch the 16-cylinder Cadillac, 
brought out in 1930, Pierce-Arrow added a 
great new V-12. This car, made in three 
models — 51, 52, and 53 — went into pro- 
duction in November 1931. Despite the 
depression, the Company sold 2,692 cars, 
both 8-and 12-cylinder models, in 1982. 

To stimulate sales, the car was driven 
on the Bonneville Salt Flats in Utah by the 
famous driver, Ab Jenkins, on September 
19, 1932, and put through a spectacular 
test. For 24 hours without leaving the car, 
Jenkins drove 2,710 miles at an average speed 
of 112.91 an hour, a world record. The next 
year with a special car, he drove the first 
1,000 miles at 123 miles an hour, another 
world record. The total run of 3,000 miles 
was made with an average speed of 117 miles 
an hour. A third run in 1934 was clocked at 
127.229 miles an hour. 

In 1933, a new streamlined body design 
known as the Silver Arrow was presented to 
the public at the Chicago World’s Fair. It was 
the first automobile to feature the fastback, 
enclosed running boards, built-in rear trunk, 
and other innovations that created fresh 
excitement throughout the automobile world. 
Only five were built in 1933 in the original 
form, although a few modified models were 
turned out in the next year in both the 
8-cylinder and 12-cylinder types. 


The standard 1933 model included 


* Upper left: Pierce- 
Arrow Twelves_ cost 
$3,295 up; Eights from 
$2,495. 


* Upper right: The 1931 
5-passenger sedan is 
priced at $2,685. 


* Bottom: 1933 Pierce- 
Arrow Silver Arrow. 
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Top: Executive meet- 
ing of Pierce-Arrow 
officials, 1935. 


Bottom: Arthur J. 
Chanter. 
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hydraulic tappets and Stewart-Warner power 
brakes and was priced at $3,495 and $3,895. 

In 19338, Studebaker itself went into 
receivership, thus releasing Pierce-Arrow from 
outside control. On August 26, 1938, a group 
of Buffalo businessmen bought control of 
the Pierce-Arrow Company from Studebaker 
for $1,000,000. The new President, Art 
Chanter, optimistically reported that ‘‘Sales 
have been twice as good as last year. Since 
1928 our share of the fine car field has 
doubled.”” From 1930 to 1933, $2,000,000 
had been spent modernizing the plant, so that 
it was once more self-sufficient. However, in 
fact, sales fell steadily from 2,152 in 1933 to 
875 in 1935. 

In 1936, all the models were redesigned to 
conform with the current fashion. Mechani- 
cally, the models showed constant improve- 
ment. The country was recovering from the 
disastrous depression of the early 1930’s, but 
the great Pierce-Arrow had outlived its day. 
No profitable market existed for the fine car 
it could produce at a price necessary to make 
a profit. Only 787 were sold in 1936. 

In 1937, the Company found itself with 
notes for $1,250,000 due and no cash with 
which to pay them. Only 167 cars were sold. 
An attempt to reorganize the Company failed, 
so that in March 19388, it was declared in- 
solvent and two months later ordered to be 
liquidated. The Company’s critics maintain 
that it died of self-satisfaction. Admittedly, 
its officers were belated in their response to 
current demands; and yet was it possible for 


this small Company to compete against its 
huge competitors with greater resources and 
more efficient production? Its end was tragic, 
but from a broad point of view, inevitable. 

It is of some consolation to admirers of 
fine cars to know that the Pierce-Arrow still 
qualifies as one of the finest cars. A Pierce- 
Arrow Society through its quarterly publi- 
cation keeps its memory alive. All over the 
country its members lovingly maintain old 
models, rescued from junk piles or forgotten 
barns and garages. A restored Motorette is 
displayed in the Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society. Buffalonians still point 
with pride to the old Elmwood Avenue 
factory, now subdivided into offices and small 
businesses, yet saved for posterity as a land- 
mark to one 20th century automobile with 
class and ‘‘one company with soul.” 


This booklet is based on 
an article written by Hilton 
Hornaday that appeared in 
the Buffalo Evening News 
on May 7, 1938, plus addi- 
tional research by the staff 
of the Buffalo & Erie 
County Historical Society. 


Top left and bottom 
left: Original plaster 
models of hood oma- 
ment design by Her- 
bert M. Dawley. 


Bottom right: Later 
hood ornament design. 
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“ .. a business built on 
quality, performance, 
and pride in owner- 
ship.” 


1910 advertisement. 


Photo credits: 


All are from the Pierce-Arrow 
Society except: 

Buffalo Evening News, Inc.- 
p. 59, left. 


* Indicates those from the 


Buffalo & Erie County His- 
torical Society Collections. 
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A Physician’s Journey Through Western New York $e 
and Upper Canada in 1815 


by William Barlow and David O. Powell 


On July 11, 1815, two young 
doctors set out from Middlebury, 
Vermont, and spent most of the next 
month traveling through Western New 
York and Upper Canada. Malthus A. 
Ward, whose account of their journey 
follows, had no specific destination in 
mind but was searching for a location 
where he could open a medical prac- 
tice. Horatio Conant, his companion, 
was on his way to join an older 
brother who had lived in Detroit for 
some years.! Ward’s decision to move 
to Western New York or beyond was 


born of necessity not choice. A surplus 
of physicians in New England during 
the early nineteenth century made it 
difficult for young, inexperienced 
doctors to compete with established 
practitioners. As a result, Ward’s 
preceptor, Dr. Ezra Bartlett of Haver- 
hill, New Hampshire, frequently ad- 
vised his students to seek temporary 
stands in the West or South.” After a 
period of seasoning on the frontier, 
many of these New Englanders re- 
turned permanently to the East. This 
was Ward’s intention. 
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Ward and Conant had been friends 
for several years. Conant, a Connect- 
icut native, graduated from Middle- 
bury College in 1810 and remained 
for two years as a tutor.? Although 
born and reared in Haverhill, Ward 
lived with an older sister’s family 
while taking courses at the college.* 
The two men served together in the 
same company of the Vermont Militia 
and saw brief but undistinguished 
active duty during the War of 1812.° 
In the fall of 1814, both began their 
formal medical training. Ward attended 
lectures at the Medical Institution at 
Dartmouth and Conant at Yale. After 
additional study with their preceptors, 
Ward under Dr. Bartlett and Conant 
with Dr. Harry S. Waterhouse of 
Malone, New York, they started their 
sojourn west.® 


Ward’s sketch of their trip is con- 
tained in two letters written to Dr. 
Bartlett from Kittanning, Pennsy]l- 
vania, in September and November 
of 1815.” In the first, he describes 
their route from Albany to Buffalo. It 
is significant because it documents the 
fact that Western New York enjoyed 
an overabundance of physicians at 
that time.* His quote of a local ob- 
server that ‘Doctors are so thick that 
two are obliged to ride on one horse”’ 
adequately sums up the situation. 
While he missed ‘‘no opportunity of 
ascertaining a good place for my em- 
ployment, but found none,”’ Ward was 
not totally preoccupied with job hunt- 
ing and furnished Dr. Bartlett with an 
accurate and detailed report of their 
expedition. Especially interesting are 
his comments about some of the 
towns through which they passed: 
Utica, Clinton, Auburn, Geneva, and 
Canandaigua. In regard to Buffalo and 
Black Rock, Ward is harshly critical of 
the commercial exploitation which 
attended their reconstruction follow- 
ing the War of 1812. Prominent 
personalities, including President Azel 
Backus and Professor Josiah Noyes of 
Hamilton College, former Postmaster 
General Gideon Granger, Congressman 
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Peter B. Porter, and the ‘‘far-famed”’ 
Rachel Baker, also enliven his account. 
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Trusting that your goodness will 
pardon my seeming neglect in not 
sooner acquainting you with my fate, 
I have ventured at this later period to 
relate to you the result of my enter- 
prise. . . . It would be folly for me to 
weary your patience by detailing the 
particulars of my journey. I will how- 
ever subjoin a list of the towns I pass- 
ed through with their distances, that 
you may have a clear idea of my route, 
and for the present will only observe, 
that I left Middlebury in company 
with D’ Conant on the 11th of July, 
and proceeded by a slow & circuitous 
journey to Albany. Here I spent two 
days one of which was sabbath. I 
attended public worship at four 
different houses, visited the Museum, 
the steam boats & all the interesting 
objects in the city, being very polite- 
ly entertained & conducted by a 
friend of D' Conants.® I did not think 
it prudent to spare cash for a set of 
pocket instruments & purchased only 
a turnkey $2.50, a pair of scissors 75 
cts & a couple of needles, not being 
able to obtain any other instruments 
separately.'° You will please to ob- 
serve that we had visited Saratoga and 
Ballston springs previous to entering 
Albany, after which we went to Troy, 
thence by the Cohoes falls on the 
Mohawk (a great curiosity) to Sche- 
nectady & thence up the river to 
Utica.1! This country has been extoll- 
ed far above its deserts [sic], & save 
the German flatts, & a few other small 
places the country on the Connecticut 
about Hav" is superior to it.1? Utica 
is a beautiful & flourishing town, the 
country around excellent.1* I think 
for ten miles west of it is the best I 
ever saw. But lands here have attained 
their full price. Common farms sell 
from 50 to 100 dols pr acre. Town- 
ships here are very large & contain 
several towns, for instance Utica, 
Whitesborough & New Hartford are all 


in the township of Whitestown. 
Clinton, in the township of Paris, 
contains Hamilton College. I had a 
line of introduction to the Prof of 
Chemistry, was very politely received, 
and dined with Pres’ Bacckus [sic]. 
The college stands on a _ beautiful 
eminence & while D™ C. and the Prest 
were conversing upon Theology etc I 
was at liberty to view the surrounding 
charming country to the distance of 16 
miles through an excellent reflecting 
telescope formerly the property of 
Burr & Blannerhasset.1* To give you 
an idea of the population Paris, 10 
miles long by 5 wide contains 850 
voters & 5000 inhabitants. The village 
of Clinton furnishes a Reg? of Militia. 
The country is very healthy & over- 
stocked with physicians.1° The coun- 
try around Oneida lake is very level & 
very fertile but being owned by the 
indians is cultivated only by them and 
a few squatters.'® The growth of 
timber is very large, but not so much 
surpassing that of NE. as is represent- 
ed. Among the forest trees the elm is 
very conspicuous & frequent. Its lofty 
trunk and towering head gives to the 
woods a degree of grandeur in appear- 
ance altogether unknown to NH. Not- 
withstanding the general dead level of 
the country there are a few very bad 
hills. That of Onondaga is I think as 
bad as any part of the green moun- 
tains, or at any rate the height of land 
in Warren. The country about Manlius 
is also very uneven. Plaster of Paris is 
very common here. The village of 
Auburn in the township of Aurelius is 
the most growing of any in the west- 
ern country except perhaps Buffalo. 
No: less than 8 physicians have taken a 
stand in it, waiting for the country to 
populate as far as to give them all 
employment.!7 I visited in this vicin- 
ity an ancient indian fort.1® Here I 
saw the cucumber tree & tulip bearing 
poplar. The woods are full of May- 
apples or mandrakes & the fields of 
Conium & Phytolacca.’® Scheneatelas 
Lake in the township of Marcellus is 
a beautiful piece of water & abounds 
with excellent trout. This is the native 


place of the far-famed Rachel Ba- 
ker.2° We heard many anecdotes 
respecting her & slept in the very bed 
which she had once used for her 
rostrum. I know not whether I was 
inspired with spirit of declamation. If 
I was I am thankful that my audience 
was small. I can guess the subject. We 
crossed Cayuga Lake on a bridge some- 
what more than a mile long.?? Had 
the pleasure of putting up at the same 
tavern & honour of taking tea & spend- 
ing the evening with the expostmaster 
gen!. Gideon Granger.?” He was very 
sociable & inteligent [sic]. He proph- 
ecies that Buffalo will ere long rival 
Albany. Geneva is a most elegantly 
situated & thriving village at the out- 
let of Seneca lake. But Canandaigua 
far exceeds in richness beauty and size 
all the villages in the whole western 
part of the state & (unless Detroit is 
an exception) of the U.S. It is the 
county town of the most populous & 
wealthy Ontario county in the state, 
the city of N York alone excepted. It 
is growing fast & building lots are near- 
ly as dear as in the city of Albany. I 
think it will rather be the resort of 
the already wealthy rather than a 
place for the enterprising mechanic or 
merchant whose object is to accumu- 
late wealth. Gentlemen who have 
country seats here live mostly as we 
express it within themselves, or 
depend immediately on the city. The 
society here is said to be the most 
refined & elegant in the state. Only 12 
Physicians are waiting for employment 
here.”* The country around resembles 
that in the vicinity of Utica, but not 
quite as good. There are most excellent 
farms however in Bloomfield. The 
country around the Gennesee [sic] 
river is very low & wet, roads muddy 
& often causeways extend one & even 
2 miles. Intermittents abound, yet in a 
house which is shaking around you by 
the ague of two or 3 of its inhabitants 
we were frequently told, ‘““The country 
is pretty healthy.’’** We crossed this 
famous stream about 30 miles from its 
mouth. Its water looks very filthy & 
it is not larger than the Pemigewassit 
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at Plymouth [New Hampshire]. Near 
it is a settlement of Seneca Indians.” ® 
Batavia is a considerable village & is 
the first town on the Holland Com- 
panys purchase. How far west this ex- 
tends I did not learn, however Buffalo 
is upon it.2® The marsh miasmata?’ 
appears to be the most concentrated 
here of any place on the road. It 
stands on the Tonnewanta [sic] creek, 
the first stream we saw that helps to 
“swell the dashing Niagara’. The 
roads from this to Buffalo are bad on 
account of the numerous & long 
causeways. We fortunately travelled 
during a very dry time. The crab- 
apple & Black walnut are among the 
forest trees. Buffalo is delightfully 
situated, tho’ I think rather too much 
exposed to the wind especially the 
NW. The land gradually descends for 
more than a mile to the shore of Lake 
Erie which opens like a boundless 
ocean before it. It is a curious fact 
that the day before we came here a 
gale of wind blew off the tops of two 
large chimneys down even with the 
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View of the Port of Buffalo on Lake Erie, 1815. 


ridge pole. Buildings are put up here 
with an expedition almost incredible, 
certainly too great to permit their 
being well done & permanent.?® A 
perfect mania seems to possess the 
land holders, building lots are valued 
at a price which I think must fall. The 
bubble will burst like a South Sea 
dream.?° Buffalo has no harbour, 
only small craft can enter the creek. If 
it is ever a large commercial city Black 
rock must be its port. Here is the great- 
est collection of speculators, swindlers, 
and extortioners I hope in the U.S. 
Board here in private families is $5 to 
10 pr week, & in taverns 50 cents pr 
meal. The bakers, grocers & Hucksters 
are all combined in the same system 
of extortion. Indeed of late the coun- 
try people who supply the market 
have banned [banded?] to retaliate 
upon them & sell their produce at an 
exorbitant price.?° At Black rock we 
had the honour of breakfasting three 
times with Gen! Peter B. Porter.?! He 
was very polite to us, shewed us his 
batteries & pointed out many objects 
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very interesting in the history of the 
war. He is here erecting an elegant 
house for himself. He owns most of 
the land about black rock & much of 
it tho’ in little better than a state of 
nature (nay worse, for the timber is 
gone) cannot be bought for $3,000 
[800?] an acre. This famous rock is 
black indeed, but so small that we had 
to enquire [sic] particularly where it 
was in order to find it. The name was 
taken only from a little shelf of slate 
on which the scows of the ferry made 
landing.*? While at Buffalo we saw 
two convicts hanged for murder.*? 
There are a great many indians prin- 
cipally of the Seneca tribe in this 
vicinity. They live principally on some 
islands in the mouth of the Buffalo 
creek. They were holding a grand 
council in the village when we arrived, 
on account of their chief’s having his 
arm cut off in consequence of a 
wound received in a quarrel with a 
white. Of course we saw them in the 
full splendour of savage taste for dress 
and ornaments.?* But I find that I 
have run too much into detail, and 
must omit an account of my excur- 
sion in HB. Majesty’s Province of 
Upper Canada & of my passage up the 
lake, thence to this place until my 
next, also a particular description of 
this country, its productions and the 
state of society. Wherever I went I 
misimproved no opportunity of ascer- 
taining a good place for my employ- 
ment, but found none. The western 
part of NY. is greatly overstocked 
with physicians, in so much that a 
wag observed “Doctors are so thick 
that two are obliged to ride on one 
horse.” 
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After two months without a reply 
to his first letter, Ward again wrote to 
his preceptor and continued his 
narrative. By the time they reached 
Buffalo, he had lost all hope of find- 
ing a stand in New York. The two 
then toured the Niagara Frontier, and 
Ward described vividly the battlefields 
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and destruction of the recent war, the 
condition of British and American 
military forces, and, of course, the 
“‘greatest cataract in the world.” 
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Rather than have a chasm in the 
account I will briefly sketch the coun- 
try passed through in the remainder of 
my journey. Fort Erie was by far the 
strongest post in this part of the coun- 
try. The whole plain around to the 
distance of a mile is covered with 
batteries, abatis, lines of breastwork 
& trenches, formed during the seige. It 
is now in ruins. One of the principal 
bastions was blown up when covered 
by British troops. How they got there, 
when I looked upon the obstacles 
which they had to surmount I could 
not possible conceive. The woods 
around are sadly cut to pieces by 
cannon shot. Doubtless the fort will 
soon be repaired. It commands the 
best harbour on Lake Erie, & in the 
event of another war would fearfully 
annoy the wicked citizens of Buf- 
falo.°°> The country from hence to 
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the falls is a dead level, the houses in 
many places burnt, the fences and 
bridges destroyed. There are many 
narrow but deep creeks to cross and 
the inhabitants extort exorbitant 
prices for ferriage. They were however 
erecting bridges. I could not hear the 
falls until within 12 miles, though it is 
said they are sometimes heard at Black 
rock. At Chippewa is the kings navy 
yard. Here was the first Br. flag I ever 
saw. The Tecumseh [sic] & Nawash 
[sic], large armed brigs were ready to 
be launched.?® About a mile from 
this is the creek & fortifications where 
Scott & Riall had their contest.*7 The 
ferry here is kept by soldiers who are 
not allowed to receive any compensa- 
tion. At Bridgewater (in which town 
is the falls) we walked over the battle 
ground and saw the ruins of very ex- 
tensive mill works on the rapids burnt 
by the americans.*® I will not attempt 


a description of the falls but refer you 
to a very good one in a small geograph- 
ical account of upper Canada which I 
have seen in your house. I acknow- 
ledge that the first sight of this great- 
est cataract in the world did not make 
that impression on me which I had 
anticipated. It was a clear bright day 
and the rainbows showed to the best 
advantage. Standing on the very edge 
of the precipice with one foot in the 
water, the rapids above look tremen- 
dous, tumbling with so much fury & 
seeming to make more noise than the 
falls themselves. The lower half of the 
sheet is entirely hid by the spray. On 
the rocks below were many men 
(apparently boys) waiting with true 
fisherman patience for the enormous 
sturgeon & mascalunge to appear 
within reach of their spears. The whole 
scene so dazzling white as to blind the 
eye like snow. The view from below is 
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“A Distant View of the Falls Pniagas. including Both Beaches with the Island, 
and Adjacent Shores, taken from the Vicinity of the Indian Ladder. To the 
Society of Fine Arts of New York this Print is respectfully Inscribed by their 


most obed.t, hum.ble Serv.t. John Vanderlyn.’ 
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> 1804 engraving. 


much more striking & tremendous. 
The idea of passing the river under the 
falls is truly ridiculous, for altho’ the 
rocks are sufficiently excavated to 
make room for a load of hay, yet a 
man would soon be thoroughly drown- 
ed in the spray, besides such a furious 
blast of air rushes out as the strength 
of no man could make headway 
agains[t]. We had the temerity to strip 
and enjoy the most significant shower 
bath in the universe. There are in the 
ledge many little spouts of water high- 
ly sulphurous, having a white streak 
where they trickle down. We found 
some curious chrystals [sic] of sul- 
phate & carbonate of lime, very white 
& brilliant which we were gravely told 
were nothing but the foam of the 
water petrified! Eight miles below 
is Queenstown a comtemptible little 
village of about a dozen houses 
mostly stone. We rambled over the 
heights which are very strong, trod 
upon the spot where Brock received 
his death, and peeped over the dread- 
ful bank down which the Americans 
were thrust into the river.*® Six miles 
further is Fort George & the ruins of 
Newark. There are several cannon shot 
holes in the flag, which still flaunts in 
honourable tatters.4° There is a new 
fort close by pronounced Massasauger, 
which is the name of a peculiar kind 
of rattlesnake found in this country. 
Here were several regiments of British 
troops, Wellingtonians. The common 
soldiers love to express their antipathy 
to the yankees in the most contemp- 
tuous terms, but some of the officers 
were very civil, politely pointing out 
to us the spots rendered worthy of 
notice by the occurrences of the 
war.*! The river to Fort Niagara is 
about a mile wide. We went all over it 
having permission from the command- 
er. It is in a miserable dilapidated 
state, the stockade in many places 
tumbled down. It has but 2 or 3 guns 
& a garrison of 70 men. I would rather 
undertake to defend the present ruins 
of Erie than it.4? Lewiston scarcely 


deserves the name of village.** The 
devil’s hole is a dreadful pit.4* Some 
prefer the view of the falls on the 
eastern shore because by standing in a 
certain position the island may be hid 
by the water & both sheets blended 
in one, whereas on the other side the 
attention is divided (distracted say 
they) by two distinct objects. I prefer 
the view on the western side. The fall 
here is so much the largest that the 
other is but little attended to & we 
have a full view of the rapids. It is 
remarkable that there is no tavern or 
any house where genteel company can 
be entertained, or yet even tolerable 
refreshment on either side. 
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The rest of Ward’s letter is devot- 
ed to a recapitulation of his ‘‘very 
boisterous passage’ on the lake to 
Erie, Pennsylvania, and his settlement 
in Kittanning. His friend Conant pro- 
ceeded west to Detroit. After spend- 
ing the winter with his brother, he 
moved to Ohio where he resided at 
Fort Meigs and later at Maumee City. 
In addition to his medical practice, 
Conant was among other things a 
teacher, merchant, collector of cus- 
toms, justice of the peace, postmaster, 
judge, and mayor. His long and active 
life ended in 1879.4° 

Ward remained in the West for 
eight years as a physician at Kittan- 
ning and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
Hindostan, Indiana. Disgusted by the 
crudeness of pioneer life and longing 
for a more distinguished career, he 
returned to New England in 1828, 
earned an M. D. degree from Bowdoin, 
and established himself as a successful 
doctor and leading citizen in Salem, 
Massachusetts. In 1831, he moved to 
Athens, Georgia, where he was Profes- 
sor of Natural History and director of 
the famous Botanical Garden at the 
University of Georgia. He died there 
in 1863.*° 
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1. Shubael Conant (1783 - 1867) 
moved from New Hampshire to Michigan 
Territory in 1807 as a fur trader. Captured 
by the British during the War of 1812, he 
afterwards settled in Detroit where he was a 
prominent businessman and politican, Fred- 
erick O. Conant, A History and Genealogy 
of the Conant Family in England and 
America (Portland, Me., 1887), 247. 

2. Ezra Bartlett to Amos Gale, 
August 12,1815, The Bartlett Family Papers, 
New Hampshire State Library, Concord, 
New Hampshire (hereafter cited as Bartlett 
Papers, NHSL). Ezra Bartlett (1770-1848), 
a son of Josiah Bartlett, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and_ first 
governor of New Hampshire, was a respected 
local physician who trained many young 
practitioners in his home. William F. Whit- 
cher, History of the Town of Haverhill 
(New York, 1919), 304-306. 

3. Born in Mansfield, Connecticut, in 
1785, Conant moved to Middlebury with his 
parents around 1800. Conant, History and 
Genealogy, 309; Edgar J. Wiley, comp., 
Catalogue of the Officers and Students of 
Middlebury College . . . (Middlebury, Vt., 
1917), 15: 

4, Ward was born in 1794. Although 
the available college records do not list him 
as a student, an obituary asserts that he took 
his “classical education’’ at Middlebury, and 
several of his letters sustain that contention. 
Town Records of Haverhill, 1785-1838, III, 
556, Haverhill, New Hampshire (microfilm 
copy, NHSL); ‘‘Death of Dr. M. A. Ward,” 
The Southern Cultivator (Augusta, Ga.), 
XXI (July-August, 1863), 97; Ward to 
Ezra Bartlett, November 19, 1814, Bartlett 
Papers, NHSL; Ward to Bartlett, August 12, 
1816, The Papers of the Bartlett Family, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
(hereafter cited as Bartlett Papers, LC). 

5. Herbert T. Johnson, ed., State of 
Vermont: Roster of Soldiers in the War of 
1812-14 (Montpelier, 1933), 111, 436; 
Samuel Swift, History of the Town of 
Middlebury, in the County of Addison, 
Vermont . . . (Middlebury, 1859), Ch. 26. 

6. Dartmouth College and Associated 
Schools General Catalogue 1769-1940 (Han- 
over, N.H., 1940), 894-895; Conant, History 
and Genealogy, 309; Harry S. Waterhouse 
practiced medicine in Malone, New York, 
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from 1807 to 1825 when he joined the 
faculty of the University of Vermont College 
of Medicine. He died in Florida in 1829. 
Frederick J. Seaver, Historical Sketches of 
Franklin County and Its Many Towns with 
Many Short Biographies (Albany, 1918), 
411-412; William A. R. Chapin and Lyman 
Allen, eds., History of the University of 
Vermont College of Medicine (Springfield, 
Mass., 1851), 22, 126. 

7. Ward to Bartlett, September 21, 
November 27, 1815, Bartlett Papers, NHSL. 
Permission to publish has been granted by 
Alvis M. Duckworth, State Librarian, NHSL. 

8. Although the first medical practi- 
tioners did not arrive in the towns and vil- 
lages beyond Albany until the early 1790’s, 
many of the Western counties had sufficient 
physicians to form local medical societies by 
1806. Moreover, while reliable statistics are 
not available, an analysis of local sources 
supports Ward’s view that a surplus existed 
by 1815 and that young men had to look 
farther west for an eligible stand. M, M. 
Bagg, The Founders of the Oneida County 
Medical Society (Utica, 1881), 3; Henry J. 
Cookinham, History of Oneida County 
New York (2 vols., Chicago, 1912), I, 
393-398; Reprint of the (First) Utica Direc- 
tory for the Year 1817 Containing the 
Village Census of 1816 . . . (Utica, 1920), 
21; Elliott D. Storke, History of Cayuga 
County, New York (Syracuse, 1879), 85; 
Orasmus Turner, History of the Pioneer 
Settlement of Phelps and Gorham’s Purchase, 
and Morris’ Reserve (Rochester, 1851), 234; 
Joel H. Monroe, A Century and a Quarter of 
History: Geneva (Geneva, 1912), 21; J. 
Albert Granger, A History of Early Canan- 
daigua (Canandaigua, 1905), 10, George S. 
Conover, ed., History of Ontario County, 
New York . . (Syracuse, 1893), 181; 
Charles F, Milliken, A History of Ontario, 
New York and Its People (2 vols., New York, 
1911), I, Ch. 20; F. W. Beers, Gazetteer and 
Biographical Record of Genesee County... 
(Syracuse, 1890), 65; Merton M. Wilner, 
Niagara Frontier: A Narrative and Documen- 
tary History (4 vols., Chicago, 1931), II, 
184; John T. Horton, Edward T. Williams, 
and Harry S. Douglas, History of Northwest- 
ern New York: Erie, Niagara, Wyoming, 
Genesee and Orleans County (3 vols., New 
York, 1947), I, 36. 
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9. The museum, operated by Henry 
Trowbridge and located on the third floor of 
the old City Hall, was one of the largest 
American “collections of nature and art,”’ 
Horatio Gates Spafford, A Gazetteer of State 
of New York (Albany, 1813), 122. The 
names of the Hudson River steamboats 
berthed in Albany in 1815 are found in 
J, Fry, ed., The Annual Register, and Albany 
Directory for the Year 1815 ... (Albany, 
1815), 19. 

10. A turnkey was an instrument for 
extracting teeth, 

11. The “medicinal waters’ at Sara- 
toga and Ballston were well known, and 
Spafford believed they were ‘‘destined at 
some future date to supply a vast export- 
ation of water to foreigncountries.” Spafford, 
Gazetteer, 99-100. The ‘‘cataract at Cahoes”’ 
was seventy-eight feet high and located one 
mile above the junction of the Mohawk with 
the Hudson River. Thomas F. Gordon, 
Gazetteer of the State of New York (New 
York, 1836), 26-27. 

12. On the German Flats, see ibid., 
480. 

13, Utica had five doctors and a popu- 
lation of 2,861 in 1816. Reprint of the 
(First) Utica Directory, 21, 

14. Hamilton College was founded in 
1812, and its first president was the Rever- 
end Azel Backus (1765-1817), a graduate of 
Yale. Charles E. Allison, A Historical Sketch 
of Hamilton College, Clinton, New York 
(Yonkers, 1889), 25-26, 45-46; E. P. Powell, 
“New England’s First College Out of New 
England,’ The New England Magazine, XX 
(June, 1899), 456. Dr. Josiah Noyes (1776- 
1853) was a graduate of Dartmouth College 
(1801) and Medical School (1806), was 
Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy, and 
also taught in the Medical Department at 
Fairfield Academy. He is remembered for 
his work in purifying salt and the cultivation 
of grapes, peaches, and pears. Joseph D. 
Ibbotson and S, N. D. North, eds., Docu- 
mentary History of Hamilton College 
(Clinton, 1962), 121-122; Walter Pilking- 
ton, Hamilton College, 1812/1962 (Clin- 
ton, 1962), 50; Samuel Ware Fisher, Hamil- 
ton College Historical Discourse (Clinton, 
1862), 29-30; E. P. Powell, ‘The First 
Village Founded by New Englanders on 


Their Way Westward,” The New England 
Magazine, XXIII (February, 1901), 671. 
The telescope was apparently among the 
“philosophical apparatus’’ sold after the 
treason trial of Aaron Burr (1756-1836) 
and Harmon Blennerhassett (1765-1831), 
William H. Safford, The Life of Harmon 
Blennerhassett (Chillicothe, Ohio, 1850), 
187-188. 

15. There were at least twenty-nine 
physicians in Oneida County in 1806 when 
the medical society was organized, and their 
numbers had increased considerably by 
1815. Bagg, Oneida County Medical Society, 
3; Cookinham, Oneida County, I, 398. 

16. Arthur C. Parker, New York State 
Museum Bulletin: The Archeological History 
of New York, nos. 235, 236 (September- 
October, 1920), 634-636. 

17. There were more than forty 
doctors in Cayuga County when the medical 
society was formed in 1806. Storke, Cayuga 
County, 85. 

18. On the Indian fort overlooking 
Auburn and others in the vicinity, see Parker, 
Archeological History, 500-506. 

19. Plants which were widely used by 
physicians in the treatment of diseases. 
John Redman Coxe, The American Dispens- 
atory . . . (Philadelphia, 1818), 189-190, 
416-417; J. Thomas, A Comprehensive 
Medical Dictionary ,.. (Philadelphia, 1874), 
136, 315, 418. 

20. Rachel Baker (1794-1822) of 
Marcellus and Scipio, was afflicted from 
1811 to 1816 with a strange malady, ‘“‘devo- 
tional somnium” or sleep preaching. She 
attracted widespread attention, and large 
numbers of people came to hear her sermons 
and prayers at night. Taken to New York 
City in 1814 to seek medical care, prominent 
physicians were unable to help. In 1816, she 
was mysteriously cured by Dr. Rowland 
Sears of Norway, New York, who adminis- 
tered opium and other medications and 
splashed cold water on her face when she 
began to preach, After several weeks of such 
treatment, she was reported to enjoy “‘perfect 
freedom from her somniloquism,’’ The cause 
of her death at the age of twenty-eight is not 
known, Meribeth M. Simpson and Erie T. 
Carlson, “The Strange Sleep of Rachel 
Baker,’ The Academy Bookman, XXI 
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(1968), 3-13; Samuel P. May, The Descend- 
ants of Richard Sares (Sears) of Yarmouth, 
Massachusetts, 1638-1888 (Albany, 1890), 
185; Lester Card, ‘“‘Card’s Onondaga County 
Families, A Beginning for a Genealogical 
History of the County of Onondaga, N. Y.,”’ 
MS typed copy in the Long Island Histor- 
ical Society, Brooklyn, New York, 47; 
Ansel W. Ives, ‘‘A Remarkable Case of 
Devotional Somnium,” Transactions of the 
Physico-Medical Society of New York, I, 
(1817), 395-412. For contemporary reports 
of Miss Baker’s activities, see Devotional 
Somnium; or, a Collection of Prayers and 
Exhortations Uttered by Miss Rachel Baker 
. . . by Several Medical Gentlemen (New 
York, 1815) and Charles Mais, The Surpri- 
sing Case of Rachel Baker Who Prays and 
Preaches in Her Sleep (New York, 1814). 

21. The original Cayuga Bridge com- 
pleted in 1800 was 5,412 feet long and 22 
feet wide. Timothy Dwight pronounced it as 
“probably the longest work of the kind in 
the United States’ and reported the toll as 
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HISTOR 


The Francis E. Fronczak Collection 


by Sister Martin Joseph Jones 
FRANCIS EUSTACE FRONCZAK 


Even though the death of Francis 
Eustace Froncezak occurred in late 
1955, his name is still familiar in 
Buffalo, New York, especially in the 
Polish-American community where he 
is honored and revered as one of its 
outstanding citizens. Born in Buffalo 
September 20, 1874, of Polish immi- 
grants, Francis E. Fronczak was 
imbued from earliest childhood with 
a keen interest in his Polish heritage 
as well as a patriotic love for his 
country, and he constantly sought to 
combine the two in his service of 
both areas. 

After attending St. Stanislaus 
parochial school and Canisius High 
School, he was the first Polish-Amer- 
ican student to earn a master’s degree 
from Canisius College and later, in 
1897, a medical degree from the 
University of Buffalo. In 1899, he 
received a bachelor of laws degree 
from the same university. 

It was not long before Dr. Fronczak 
made himself known, not only as an 
outstanding physician, but also as an 
active member in political and Polish 
organizations. Besides private practice, 
he also held the position of Erie 
County Physician (1897-1899); served 
as a member of the Buffalo Municipal 
Civil Service Commission (1898-1902); 
and from 1902-1910, was the health 
officer of Cheektowaga, a suburb of 
Buffalo. In 1907, Dr. Fronezak was 
appointed Assistant Health Com- 
missioner of the City of Buffalo and 
in. 1910, was promoted to the rank of 
Health Commissioner, a post he held 
for 37 years until his retirement in 
1947. 

Dr. Fronczak wrote many articles 
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and delivered innumerable addresses 
both in English and Polish on varied 
topics dealing with public health, 
politics, and social problems. With his 
educational background and his posi- 
tion as the Health Commissioner, he 
was regarded by the Poles in America 
as a most able spokesman for the 
Polish nation. There were few Polish 
patriotic activities given in Buffalo 
or the vicinity where he was not a 
speaker or an honored guest. 

Dr. Fronczak was indefatigable in 
his work for the welfare of Poland. As 
early as 1900, he traveled to Cracow, 
Poland, to represent the University of 
Buffalo at the commemoration of 
the 500th anniversary of the Jagiellon- 
ian University. 

During World War I, he gave dis- 
tinguished service to his country. 
With Ignacy Jan Paderewski as Honor- 
ary President, he served as head of 
a Polish- American organization for the 
relief of Polish victims of war, the 
Polish Rescue Committee. He, along 
with three other Polish-American 
leaders, presented a memorandum to 
President Woodrow Wilson asking for 
American intervention on behalf of 
Poland in February 1915. At the 
beginning of 1918, Dr. Fronczak 
was appointed to the Polish National 
Committee in Paris as a representative 
of the American Poles, serving as head 
of the Department of Welfare which 
was responsible for the well-being of 
soldiers in the Polish Army in France. 
While serving on the Polish National 
Committee, Dr. Fronczak was a major 
in the American Medical Corps. When 
the war ended, he was assigned to 
the American Red Cross Mission to 
Poland where he assisted with the 
important relief functions. 

When he returned to the United 
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States in June 1919, Dr. Fronczak 
continued his activities in the interest 
of Poland by raising money for the 
impoverished population of the reborn 
Republic. For his service in France 
and Poland, he was awarded $10,000 
by the Polish Congress held in Buffalo 
at the end of 1919. Not only did Dr. 
Fronczak refuse to draw pay from the 
American Army during his enlistment, 
but he created a scholarship fund for 
the needy students in Poland with 
the $10,000 he received from the 
Polish Congress. 

When he returned to the United 
States in June 1919, Dr. Fronczak 
represented his country at .numerous 
international medical conventions for 
many years. He was a staunch Demo- 
crat and worked hard for the election 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. In 1946, 
he was commissioned by the State 
Department as a member of UNRRA 
(United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration) to investigate 
the sanitary conditions in Poland. 
He died December 27, 1955. 


FRONCZAK ROOM 


In 1970, the E. H. Butler Library 
at the State University College at 
Buffalo, New York, dedicated a room 
in honor of the late Dr. Fronczak. To 
make this event possible, Dr. Walter 
M. Drzewieniecki, then Director of 
the East European and Slavic Studies 
Program at the College, spent over 
three years gaining support and final 
approval to establish a lasting memor- 
ial to this highly respected Polish- 
American citizen. With the full co- 
operation of Dr. Lucien E. Palmeri, 
then Director of the Edward H. Butler 
Library, a room on the second floor 
of the Library was set aside as a 
facility for the study of Polish immi- 
gration and cultural contributions to 
the Niagara Frontier. The Library 
contributed $400, and Dr. Eugenia 
Fronczak-Bukowska donated $250 
toward expenses connected with the 
initial establishment of the room. 
Although the East European and Slavic 
Studies Program is responsbile for the 
creation of this room, the contents 
become the property of the Edward 
H. Butler Library. 

On the evening of the dedication, 
June 18, 1970, Dr. Fronczak-Bukow- 
ska, daughter of Dr. Fronczak, and 
Dr. E. K. Fretwell, Jr., President of 
the College, cut the red and white 
ribbons to symbolize the official 
opening of the room as more than a 
hundred persons looked on. Dr. 
Drzewieniecki stated that besides 
being used as a meeting place for 
scholars in East European Studies, 
the room would eventually contain 
books, manuscripts, and memorabilia 
of Dr. Fronczak. Other speakers 
were Stan Jasinski, who gave a brief 
outline of Dr. Fronczak’s life, and 
Dr. Palmieri. 

From 1970 to 1974, pamphlets, 
newspaper clippings, and other items 
relative to the activities of the Buffalo 
Polish community were compiled and 
contributed by Dr. Drzewieniecki. In 
1973, Dr. Drzewieniecki resigned as 
Director of the East European and 
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Slavic Studies Program. Dr. Francis 
T. Siemankowski succeeded him as 
coordinator, and, as part of his 
responsibility, he continued to show 
interest in the Fronczak Room. 
In the fall of 1974, Dr. David B. 
Walch assumed the position of Director 
of Academic Services with Butler 
Library and the Communication Cen- 
ter under his jurisdiction. In his study 
of the library collections, Dr. Walch 
became aware of the Fronczak Room 
and gave his full support to the 
development of the collection. 

In 1973, Dr. Stanislaw Dabrowski 
was contracted through the East Euro- 
pean and Slavic Studies Program to 
write a biography of Dr. Fronczak. At 
that time, he received from Dr. Eugenia 
Fronczak-Bukowska two large boxes 
of materials belonging to Dr. Fronczak. 
After his death, all of Dr. Fronczak’s 
personal papers, library, and memora- 
bilia were stored in his daughter’s 
attic. By December 1974, Dr. Da- 
browski had received the bulk of the 
collection which he stored in his own 
home to have the material accessible 
for his use. He had the difficult task 
of sorting the material, and in early 
1975, Dr. Dabrowski began-to move 
the boxes to Butler Library. Sister 
Martin Joseph Jones, SSMN, who had 
been appointed Archives/Special Col- 
lections Librarian, began the second 
phase of sorting the material in May 
1975. Much of the material had to be 
cleaned before it could be sorted, 
arranged by subject chronologically, 
and finally packed in acid-free boxes. 
A total of 40 boxes of unsorted 
material was received by the Library. 
Miss Wanda Kraus, a Catalog Librarian 
with a knowledge of Polish, gave 
invaluable assistance in translating and 
sorting materials. 

On April 2, 1976, at a reception in 
the Butler Library, Dr. E. K. Fret- 
well, President of the State College at 
Buffalo, presented Dr. Eugenia Fron- 
czak-Bukowska the first copy of the 
printed inventory to the Fronczak 
collection. In his remarks, Dr. Fretwell 
stated ‘“‘the collection is now ready 
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Francis E. Fronezak, M.D., 1955. 


to be used by scholars and others who 
will find it a rich, historical source of 
not only Dr. Fonczak’s contribution 
to society, but also a source of know- 
ledge of the activities of the Buffalo 
Polish community.’’ The Honorable 
Thaddeus Dulski, at that time U. S. 
Congressman, then spoke on _ the 
significance of the collection. He said, 
“that it was fitting tribute in the 
memory of Dr. Fronczak who was 
able to walk the same step when in 
the presence of a king or a beggar.” 
The former congressman also remarked 
that the collection was a memorial to 
the contributions of Buffalo’s Polish- 
American Community. 

The Fronczak Room is attractive 
and has the potential of being a most 
unique room in the Butler Library. It 
contains glassed-in cabinets, file cabi- 
nets, shelving, and other pieces of 
furniture necessary for good use of 
the room. It is decorated with several 
paintings and photographs as well as 
an oil portrait of Dr. Froncezak by 
W. Kossak. 
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14. 


15. 
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19: 
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RARE AND UNIQUE MATERIAL IN FRONCZAK COLLECTION 


. Personal correspondence between Francis E. Fronezak and Ignacy Paderewski. 


. Autographed photograph of Ignacy Paderewski. 


Letters from prominent professor of medicine, University of Cracow, Professor Stanislaw 
Ciechanowski (1900-1907, 1919, 1927). 


. Personal account of 500th anniversary of the University of Cracow (1900). 


Written account of conditions in Prussian Poland (1900). 


Correspondence with W. Reymont (Nobel Prize Winner). 


. Autographed photograph of Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
. Correspondence with Wojciech Kossak (artist). 


. Correspondence and autographed photograph of General Josef Haller, Head of Polish Army 


in France, World War I. Also his Marshal baton. 


. Material on Polish National Committee of which Fronczak was a member (Paris 1918/19), 
. Material on the National Department of Polish Central Relief Committee (1915-18 , 1945-48), 


. Report of Francis E. Fronezak on his activities in Europe as member of the Polish National 


Committee, officer of the medical corps of the United States Army and medical counsellor 
of the American Red Cross Commission to Poland (February 1918 - June 1919). 


Fronezak’s personal account of his experience during the Polish Bolshevik War in Pinsk 
(April 5, 1919). 


Materials on The United Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, UNRRA, of which 
Fronezak was a member. 


Rare Polish periodicals (scattered issues). 
Autographed photograph of Madame Marie Sklodowska-Curie. 


Autographed photograph of Madame Helene Modrzejewska (Modjeska) - Shakespearean 
actress, 


Correspondence with the Primate of Poland, August Cardinal Hlond. 


Autographed photograph of Archbishop Jan Feliks Cieplak (of Wilno). Scrapbook of his 
visit to Buffalo (1925). 


Flag which flew over the Headquarters of the Polish National Committee (Paris, France). 


Personal letters to Dr. Fronezak from W. C. Gorski, son of Madame Paderewska. 
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TESTOR. 


Printing was one of the first vocations taught through an apprentice program. 


Development of Vocational Education in Buffalo, 


1907-1921 


by John D. Grech 
INTRODUCTION 


Historically, Buffalo has been 
known as a major industrial city of 
the eastern United States. The develop- 
ment of industry was contingent upon 
resources, location, capital, and skilled 
labor. Buffalo possessed all of the 
above factors with the exception of 
abundant skilled labor. 

The development of vocational 
education in the city of Buffalo 
parallels not only the _ industrial 
growth but also the immigration of 
unskilled Europeans who were later to 
become the backbone of this working- 
class community. 
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Led by William B. Kamprath, the 
vocational movement acquired mo- 
mentum and gained national promi- 
nence. Through Kamprath’s efforts, 
industry and education became a 
working unit. Both were dependent 
upon each other, and Kamprath 
provided the impetus for the two 
institutions to remain closely affil- 
iated. 


Different occupations formed the 
basis on which the complex structure 
of modern society was erected. In the 
late 1800s, the feeling that education 
was not accomplishing its true mission 
was manifested in many forms. People 


were searching for an educational 
system which would supply forms of 
training previously dropped from the 
life of the average man because of 
industrial change and progress. This 
search was the result of the emphatic 
demand by the masses for a “‘practical”’ 
education — an education which 
would aid them in the struggle for a 
livelihood. 

Public sentiment, coupled with 
government stimulation for dominance 
in the world arena, led to the investi- 
gation and development of vocational 
education in the United States. Buf- 
falo was slow to develop in this area 
but eventually instituted and main- 
tained as fine a vocational education 
program as could be found in the 
country. 

In 1882, The American Institute 
of Instruction, an appendage of the 
American Board of Education, was 
established to study the German 
Education System. Its findings re- 
vealed Germany to be innovative and 
precise in its technical and industrial 
progress. One of the reasons for this 
rapid advancement was Germany’s 
well-trained labor supply. The Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction found 
that German youths received manual 
training from the first grade to the 
eighth grade when they had the 
option of continuing in recently 
established vocational schools or se- 
lecting the traditional academic edu- 
cation. 

The Institute recommended the 
instruction of manual training in 
American schools, beginning at the 
lowest level, and cited several reasons 
for doing this. First, the Institute 
noted that the system of apprentice- 
ship was disappearing and the need for 
skilled workers was increasing. Second, 
it observed a lack of harmony be- 
tween school and the real world. 
Eighty-five percent of American fami- 
lies were dependent upon some form 
of labor for their incomes. Therefore, 
the intellectual temper of American 
school systems was of little practical 
value for an individual as he chose a 


vocation. Third, the Institute astound- 
ed many as it noted that 91 percent of 
the American public never continued 
school beyond the eighth grade. 

Based on the report from the 
American Institute of Instruction, 
Boston and Chicago developed pro- 
grams of manual training within their 
school systems. Encouraged by the 
success of these pilot programs, 
Philadelphia, New Haven, and Balti- 
more soon followed suit. 

Little progress was made in Buf- 
falo from 1884 to 1892. The citizenry 
remained complacent and apathetic 
about establishing manual training 
courses in its schools. The reasons for 
this were twofold. One, the city had 
not yet achieved the industrial promi- 
nence it was soon to gain, and the 
demand for skilled artisans was lack- 
ing. Second, the establishment of such 
programs was believed to be very 
expensive. 

Henry Emerson, Superintendent 
of the Buffalo Public Schools in the 
late 1800s, was the primary force in 
establishing manual training within 
the Buffalo school system. Addressing 
the Buffalo Common Council in 1886, 
Emerson stated, ‘‘Manual training, 
wherever adopted, . . . has proved an 
invaluable accessory to school work 
beyond its own intrinsic value, and 
consequently a public benefit.’ 

Initially, a vacant one-room frame 
annex at the corner of Best and Huron 
was equipped for manual training 
purposes. Classes in bench-work, whit- 
tling of thin wood, and cutting of 
geometric designs in cardboard were 
presented in the elementary grades. 
The time allotted for manual dexterity 
was a minimal one, only one-half 
hour per week. 

In 1896, Daniel Upton, the in- 
structor of the manual dexterity class, 
was appointed director of the newly 
established Manual Training Depart- 
ment. Upton believed that the pro- 
gram served two purposes, one voca- 
tional, the other disciplinary. ‘‘Manual 
training is not a positive cure for all 
hereditary and acquired disorders, but 
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it will, I believe, prove a viable means 
of occupying many of those who 
would choose destructive ends.’ 

Unforeseen advantages of manual 
training were beginning to appear. Not 
only did it coordinate hand and eye 
movement and make school more 
meaningful, but it also helped to 
break down previously solidified social 
barriers. Upton, speaking toa Common 
Council meeting in 1898, stated: 
‘Social barriers are being broken 
down and in no way can we give 
greater aid to the idea of social equality 
where the standard is man’s own 
worth, than by giving our oncoming 
generation an education in which 
intelligent labor and thought expend- 
ed in dealing with the forces of nature 
ranks equally with purely literary 
studies.’’”” 

By 1900, enrollments were so high 
that hundreds were being turned away. 
In his Superintendent’s Report of 
1900, Emerson reported, ‘“‘the number 
that applied to the different classes in 
this branch (manual training) has 
exceeded all expectations, being triple 
of last year.”* 

Thus, by the turn of the century, 
Buffalo had achieved equal promi- 
nence in the area of manual training 
with any city in the nation. Unfortu- 
nately, the school system was failing 
to keep abreast in the newly develop- 
ing technical and vocational programs 
which were beginning to evolve 
around the country. 

It was also evident that the city 
was not keeping pace with its indus- 
trial needs. The encouragement pro- 
vided by the many industries was the 
impetus needed to draw thousands of 
people from their Slavic homeland to 
a land of opportunity; unfortunately, 
the majority of these newcomers 
were basically unskilled. Consequently, 
Buffalo had to assume responsibility 
for educating her own population 
and the vast numbers of incoming 
Europeans. 

Throughout the early part of the 
1900s, educators around New York 
State began to develop a movement to 
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gain state aid for the financing of 
vocational education. The primary 
reasons were to help meet industrial 
labor demands and to _ encourage 
pupils to stay in school. In the early 
1900s, student drop-out rates were as 
high as fifty percent. 

Even though conditions were not 
ideal for comprehensive industrial 
education, Buffalo continued progress- 
ing with respect to the national scale. 
Some form of manual training such 
as drawing, sewing, or cooking was 
available for all elementary students. 
Buffalo also had the only vocational 
high school in New York State in 
1909. 

A new concept in education was 
to be tested in the city of Buffalo. 
“Because of changes that had taken 
place in the industrial and commercial 
conditions along with consequent 
changes in family tradition, the State 
of New York mandated the develop- 
ment of three vocational high schools 
to be operated day and evening in the 
city of Buffalo.””® 

The first school was opened in 
September 1909. Initially, provision 
was made for only fifty boys in used 
rooms of a grammar school where 
attendance had declined. The expecta- 
tion was that the entire building 
would eventually be used for voca- 
tional training. 

The beginning months of this 
vocational school were filled with 
doubts and fears of the school’s 
success because of financial trouble. 
When the vocational program became 
a reality, many parents balked at the 
idea of having their children attend 
such a program. These people were 
willing to have their children attend 
vocational training as an extra-curric- 
ular function but were hesitant about 
this training as a major course of 
study. 

Every means known was employ- 
ed to introduce new vitality and 
promote normal growth and accept- 
ance. The aid of the school principals 
was enlisted. The assistance of the 
State Education Department was 
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asked. Appeals were made to the 
public through the press. Eventually 
the school began to show satisfactory 
signs of acceptance from the commu- 
nity. 

In the following year, September 
1910, three additional schools were 
opened, and the total registration in 
all four schools rose to over two 
hundred and fifty before the end of 
the year. With this, the highest enroll- 
ment in the nation, Buffalo once again 
thrust itself into a dominant position 
in the development of vocational 
education. 

However, in spite of this apparently 
good start, the Vocational Education 
Movement encountered many difficult 
problems and many critics to deal 
with before it could receive its ‘“‘badge 
of approval’ and be received into the 
ranks of the “educated warriors.’’ 
Emmett Lowell Day, Chancellor of 
Syracuse University, abruptly declared, 
“We need Statesmen more than 
carpenters. . . .We need great souls and 
mighty minds more than we need men 
to run machines . . . the men who did 
the thinking of their age knew no 
vocation.’””® 

A young vibrant leader and inno- 
vator in vocational education was 
about to make his presence known 
and help to challenge the criticisms 
of men like Emmett Lowell Day. This 
man was William B. Kamprath. 

William B. Kamprath began teach- 
ing in the Buffalo Public School 
system in 1908. He became interested 
in vocational education the following 
year, and with private funds he pur- 
chased a printing press which he set 
up in the basement of school No. 44. 
There, three evenings per week, he 
privately instructed 12 ninth grade 
boys in the art of printing. 

Kamprath, realizing the impor- 
tance of printing and the lack of funds 
in the budget to help finance such a 
program, appealed to industry for aid. 
The lithographic industry of Buffalo 
responded enthusiastically by provid- 
ing the necessary funds for a printing 
program to be developed. Kamprath, 


William B. Kamprath 


in conjunction with the president of 
the Lithographic Labor Union, initi- 
ated a program which would allow 
students to become part-time appren- 
tices through a work-study program. 

Kamprath’s reputation as a leader 
in vocational training spread rapidly 
across the country. Many of his 
students received job offers in various 
cities. They were often the best men 
available and were willing to express 
their delight with Kamprath and the 
Buffalo School system. Consequently, 
when Kamprath contacted top indus- 
trial executives, their response was 
immediate and sincere. Many of 
Kamprath’s personal letters are from 
men who encouraged him to maintain 
his outstanding record of achievement 
and his ability to unite labor and 
education. 

For his efforts, Kamprath was 
promoted to principal of Elm Voca- 
tional School. The appointment was 
made effective in September 1916. 
Kamprath immediately went about 
the task of procuring well-trained, 
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Burgard Vocational High School. 


highly qualified instructors. He sent 
several men to Fish Vocational 
Training School in Chicago during 
the summer of 1916. The consequence 
of this training was that Elm Voca- 
tional School acquired some of the 
finest equipment and instructors in 
the nation. This modern training en- 
vironment inspired the United States 
War Department to send its instructors 
from all over the country to be train- 
ed at Elm Vocational School. 

During the war years, Elm Voca- 
tional dealt mainly with the training 
of auto mechanics. ‘““The War Depart- 
ment commandeered the Vocational 
Schools of Buffalo for a period of 
three months to train 1,000 enlisted 
and drafted men.’ Considering that 
the enrollment of the normal school 
was 250, the task of training nearly 
850 men appeared improbable. As a 
result of successful organization, 
Kamprath managed to complete the 
task and received accolades from the 
War Department and from many of 
the hundreds of men trained for both 
military and civilian occupations. 

With the end of the war, the school 
was ready to resume normal operating 
procedures in 1919. Kamprath was 
again faced with an obstacle. Through 
the war years, vocational education 
increased significantly in popularity, 
but facilities did not. Kamprath 
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stepped to the podium to appeal to 
public and industrial sentiment. The 
outstanding relations which Kamprath 
and the industrial community main- 
tained throughout the years made his 
challenge of gaining financial support 
for a new year surprisingly easy. 

The result of Kamprath’s efforts 
was the approval by the School Board 
for allocation of funds to build a new 
vocational structure. The school was 
named Burgard Vocational School 
after John W. Burgard, the first cabi- 
net-making instructor in the Buffalo 
School system, and Kamprath was 
named principal. 

The school’s completion in 1924 
was celebrated with an open house to 
which educators from across the 
country were invited. All were greatly 
impressed with the courses and the 
equipment which were available. A 
quotation from E. C. Hartwell, 
regional Superintendent of New Eng- 
land Schools, best summarizes the 
impact of the Burgard Vocational 
School. “I spent the afternoon in 
Burgard Vocational School and I can 
never forget that experience. It 
impresses me as being by far the finest 
school of that type I have ever seen 
or heard of.’”® 

Kamprath continued his drive for 
innovation and excellence. In 1929, 
he instituted the first aviation mech- 
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anics course in the United States. 
When Kamprath retired in 1958, the 
city of Buffalo and the public school 
system lost a true pioneer in the 
field of vocational and humanitarian 
education. He initiated and developed 
highly successful vocational programs 
which served the needs of the individ- 
ual, the local community, and the 
nation. 


1. Buffalo Common Council Proceed- 
ings, Public Education, 1885-1886, 121. 

2. Buffalo Common Council Proceed- 
ings, Manual Training, 1898, 67. 

3. Ibid., 257. 

4. Buffalo Superintendent of Educa- 
tion Report, 1900, 297. 

5. New York State Assemby Report, 
Education, 1909, 164. 

6. Emmett L. Day, ‘‘The Need for 
Scholars,” Vocational Education, March 
1911; vol. 1, 19. 

7. William B. Kamprath Papers, Box 9, 
Folder No. 1, Buffalo & Erie County Histor- 
ical Society, Buffalo, NY. 


ERRATA 


In the Niagara Frontier Vol. XXV 
No. 3, 1978, on page 57, an in- 
correct photo was printed with the 
caption, George K. Birge. He is 
shown here. The proper identi- 
fication for the photo in the 


8. Edward C. Hartwell, letter to previous issue is George K. Birge II. 


William B. Kamprath, March 14, 1924. 
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